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PREE ACE 
aes Mr. Bricut, 


I have read with the keenest interest your letters on 
Piers Plowman in The Times Literary Supplement since the 
first appeared on November sth, 1925. I have further to 
thank you for letting me read the typescript of your very im- 
portant book, and for your friendly demonstration to me of 
the Malvern Hills and all we can learn from them. 

Amidst all the controversy which for the last twenty years 
has raged round the poem, one thing is beyond dispute. The 
first section of Pzers Plowman (A1, as it has been called) is 
connected with the Malvern Hills. That being so, it is strange 
that you are the first to have made a serious attempt to dis- 
cover what light local history has to throw upon the question 
of authorship and interpretation. Skeat did indeed make a 
short excursion to Malvern, but his local studies did not amount 
to much: the field has been left to you; and now, no doubt, 
many people will wonder why. It is a case of the egg of 
Columbus. 

Your book is bound to arouse interest and criticism, and 
the point which I wish first to emphasize is that, unlike so 
much modern research, it is ~ot a string of hypotheses each 
resting upon the other. It seems to me that people often do 
not sufficiently distinguish between two types of argument. 
The one type is based on a group of probabilities each of which 
depends for its support upon a preceding one; the other type 
is based on a group of probabilities each of which stands by 
itself, albeit together they give each other mutual support. 

Even with the second type we must be cautious. “he 
similarity of two hypotheses does not prove both.’ But the 
first type is much more perilous. I have often thought that 
scholarships ought to be founded to send professors to Monte 
Carlo, and compel them to study the laws of chance around 
the gaming table. Possibly I shall betray my own innocence 
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in what I say; but it seems to me that even when the odds are 
three to one in favour of certain theories, it is perilous to make 
two such odds depend one upon the other. Two three-out-of- 
four chances are only just more than even odds (x = 6). 
If you add yet another three-out-of-four chance depending 
upon the preceding two, the odds have definitely turned against 
you (}x?x$=24). Yet how many plausible arguments 
depend upon the exponent getting our consent to one posi- 
tion as probably true, and then proceeding to further steps, 
and demanding our final assent to the whole concatenation, 
because at no one stage can we prove probability against 
him. 

Now what cannot be too much emphasized is that your 
different arguments do not thus depend upon each other. 
Each stands, as I have said, by itself: and if one is knocked 
out, the others remain. They are a street of houses, not a 
house of cards, where every added story increases the in- 
security of the whole. 

Your arguments, indeed, may be divided into two classes. 
The first class is based upon no postulate at all—only upon 
the known fact that there is some connexion between the 
earliest section of Pzers Plowman and the Malvern Hills. The 
second does, I think, depend upon a postulate, viz. that the 
A-, B-, and C-texts are all the work of one man, and that 
this man has given us some details of his own life. Now, al- 
though this has been often denied, I believe that it can be 
proved to be a fact, and that it is the reverse view (that Piers 
Plowman is the work of five) which is the theory: a theory in 
support of which no sufficient argument, in my opinion, is yet 
forthcoming. 

I know, however, that there are scholars who will dispute 
this, and who will maintain that the traditional authorship of 
William Langland has been so shaken that it must first be 
re-established before any further research is built upon it. I 
will deal with this problem later in my letter; let us for the 
moment turn to what I mentioned first, because in my view 
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this is the most important part of all your book: that part 
which assumes nothing whatsoever. 

As I have said, the one universally admitted certainty is 
that the poem (or part of it) is connected with Malvern Hills. 
Now a number of weighty documents connect the poem with 
a William (or Robert) Langland. It has always been felt to 
be a great difficulty that, although ‘the only known family 
of Langlands has a very distinct history in connexion with 
Somersetshire, Devonshire and Dorsetshire’, it ‘never comes 
to view in the Midland Counties’.t The discovery of a farm 
named Longlands just under the Malvern Hills, and five 
miles distant from Great Malvern Priory, is therefore a fact 
of first-rate importance. 

‘Then the opening of the poem has been a difficulty. What 
suggested the vision? M. Jusserand thinks that the field full 
of folk was ‘nothing else than the world, as represented in a 
mystery play, just as we may see it picaineds in the MS. of the 
Valenciennes Passion’. Now in the MS. of the Valenciennes 
Passion we may indeed see Paradise on one side, Hell on the 
other, and the world between. But Professor Manly’s objec- 
tion is surely sound: “Where zz England could the author have 
seen such a stage?’ The English method of presenting such 
plays was quite different: separate wagons or ‘pageants’ paraded 
at intervals through the town. What thensu geested the scene ? 

As you showed it to me, it seemed certain. There was the 
Primeswell, and certainly ‘it sweyved so merye’, as it is the 
nature of a brook to do. If you look up to the right hand, 
the east, ‘an heigh to the sonne’, you see the Herefordshire 
Beacon towering above you, with its mighty entrenchments. 
It must have been even more of a ‘tower on a toft’ in the 
fourteenth century, with its Norman work standing out much 
more boldly than, after so many centuries of denudation, it 
does now. There is the vale beneath; the ‘dungeon’—the 
Old Castle—has disappeared, but its ‘deep ditches and dark’ 
remain. Between, is the fair field. It was after you had 


x Compare Skeat’s Introduction, Clarendon Press, xxix. 
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noticed this that you found that the identity of Langland’s 
Field Full of Folk with the view from the Primeswell had 
long been held in the neighbourhood, and was referred to by 
a local antiquarian many years ago. 

Certainly no view which so suggests the opening of Pzers 
Plowman can be found anywhere else on the Malvern Hills. 
I doubt if it can be found anywhere else in England. The 
likeness is so strong that, even if the poet had merely said that 
he was far from London, in the remote country and wander- 
ing on the hills, a theory identifying the site with the Primes- 
well would demand respect and attention. But, pinned down 
as the poem is locally to so tiny an area as the Malvern Hills, 
itall seems clear. Now it is a mile from this place—the Primes- 
well—to the farm of Longlands. The two discoveries do not 
depend in any way upon one another, but they most assuredly do 
give each other mutual support. 

Even by those who take the most sceptical view of the 
problems of Pzers Plowman, the value of these discoveries can, 
I think, not be denied. For that the Vision is zm some way 
connected with a man named Langland is certified by so 
many independent pieces of evidence as to be beyond doubt. 
The sceptics in the past might urge that Langland was only 
one of many authors, and that we have no evidence as to 
what his contribution to the poem was. Here, however, is a 
distinct connexion between Malvern, the setting of the Field 
Full of Folk, and the name Langland. It will be difficult 
now for the most sceptical to deny that a man named Lang- 
land was the author of at least the Field Full of Folk: and, in 
fact, of all the first eight passus of Piers Plowman, since no 
one has as yet denied the unity of authorship of all this 
section (Ar). 

Of the various notes which assert a man named Langland 
to have ‘made Piers Plowman’, the oldest and by far the most 
important is the fifteenth-century Latin note which states 
that the author, William Langland, was a son of Stacy [i.e. 
Eustace] de Rokayle, a gentleman who held land under the 
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Despensers in Oxfordshire. You have found evidence con- 
firming this note, and proving that Eustace de la Rokayle did 
hold land in Oxfordshire, and that the family were adherents 
of the Despensers: it is a testimony to your good temper that 
you were not annoyed when I pointed out that the same dis- 
covery had been made before, and published by Professor 
Samuel Moore in Modern Philology in 1914. But Professor 
Moore left considerable gleanings for you, and it is very in- 
teresting to find Peter, the grandfather of William Langland, 
engaged in a desperate attempt to rescue Edward II from 
Berkeley Castle. This is new, and it is a noteworthy illustra- 
tion of the passage in the A-text of Piers Plowman where the 
death of Edward II is classed, with the poisoning of popes and 
the impairing of Holy Church, as one of the greatest wicked- 
nesses of Mede and Wrong. Such a view was naturally held 
by a son of a Despenser adherent, born and brought up, ap- 
parently, near the Welsh border, not so very far from Glouces- 
ter, where the reputation of Edward II as a martyr led hosts 
of pilgrims to his shrine. 

That Eustace de la Rokayle held land in Oxfordshire is not 
inconsistent with the tradition which places our poet’s birth 
‘near Malvern Hills’, especially when we consider what vio- 
lent movements there had been in England between the years 
1326 and 1330—the years probably just preceding the birth 
of William Langland. The lands of adherents of the Despen- 
sers had been harried, and supporters of that family are likely 
during those years to have been anywhere rather than at 
home—and especially to have been in the Malvern district, 
near the Despenser stronghold of Hanley Castle and the 
monasteries of Great Malvern and Tewkesbury, houses under 
Despenser patronage, whose inmates would, we may suppose, 
have given to retainers and tenants of the Despensers what 
shelter and countenance they could. ‘The de Rokayles had 
lands in different places in the Midlands, but just at this time 
we should expect them in the Severn district and on the Welsh 
border—the scene of the troubles. There indeed we do find 
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Peter—soon to become a grandfather, but not too old to be 
wearing harness on his back. Where would young Eustace 
be likely to find a place for wife or mistress in these troubled 
times? (You think it was mistress, not wife, and there are 
reasons for supposing that William was illegitimate—but of 
this later.) Where would friends be thicker than in this 
neighbourhood ? 

I now pass to the second part of your work: which does 
depend upon a belief that the A-, B-, and C-texts are all the 
work of one man, and that that man, to some extent at any 
rate, ‘unlocked his heart’ in his poem. 

You are so convinced of the unity of the poem that I am 
afraid some of your opponents will object that their difficulties 
have not been met. I think therefore that it is right for me to 
recapitulate briefly the reasons which, in my opinion, justify 
you in your assumption. What I am now going to say has 
mostly been said before—but I submit that it has not yet been 
refuted, though it has often been ignored. 

Of the three forms in which Pzers Plowman is extant the 
first, or A-text, must have been written not long after 1362. 
It is not always realized that this version of the poem is in- 
complete, and stops in most manuscripts at the end of Passus 
XI, leaving unanswered the problems which the dreamer, in 
bitter agitation, had raised. This sudden breaking off of the 
A-text is essential for an understanding of the B-continuation. 
In three manuscripts of the A-text the short Passus XII was 
added, which you argue to contain allusions to the poet’s life: 
it also was apparently not finished, and in one manuscript a 
conclusion, which is of very great importance for the history 
of the poem, has been tacked on by one John But. But this 
was done much later, in the days of Richard II. 

The second, or B-text, follows the A-text with constant 
additions and alterations till it reaches the end of A’s Passus 
XI. It then takes up the problems which had there been 
raised and abandoned, discusses them at great length, solves 
them, continues and concludes the search for Do-wel, Do-bet, 
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and Do-best. It is not generally realized that this search fol- 
lows a closely ordered scheme, and that that scheme had al- 
ready been foretold in the latter part of the A-text (A2). It 
is common knowledge that allusions to contemporary affairs 
fix the date of the B-text after 1376-7. But it must have 
taken long to make the elaborate B-continuation, which ex- 
pands the book to thrice its original size. The last passus closes 
in horror and despair at the state of things produced by the 
Great Schism. This would seem to place it in the last months 
of 1378 or perhaps some years later, for what particularly 
horrifies our poet, as it horrified Wyclif, is that the pope 
should be hiring men to levy war. It is difficult not to see in 
this an allusion to the crusade on behalf of the pope against 
the anti-pope, which was preached in England in 1382, and 
carried out in Flanders in 1383. On the other hand, as you 
have pointed out to me, had the B-text been in process of 
composition during the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, and finished 
a year or two afterwards, it is difficult to believe that the events 
of that year would not in some way have left a clearly visible 
mark upon it. So it seems safer, as you suggest, to date the 
B-text about 1378-9, and to see in the allusions of Passus XIX 
and XX only a general horror of warfare between the popes, 
and not a specific reference to the English crusade. 

The C-text is a new recension of the B-text made, as is 
shown by its allusions, at a date when the rule of Richard II 
was causing dissatisfaction. It has not been usually noticed 
that there is no C-text for the last two passus, such trifling 
variations as exist being apparently due to the scribes. 

That the poem does really fall into these three forms, point- 
ing to three distinct versions at intervals of ten to fifteen years, 
has lately been denied. After spending a considerable part of 
nearly twenty years in examining the manuscripts, I am con- 
vinced that this scepticism—very common and popular in 
Germany—is absolutely uncalled for. The A-, B-, and C- 
versions of the text are facts. 

But on a priori grounds there is no reason why the B-text 
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and the C-text should not be the work of men other than the 
author of the A-text. It was a natural thing enough for a 
man to take up and revise and continue another man’s work, 
The A-text falls into two divisions—Passus I to VIII (Ar) 
and Passus IX to XII (The Vision of Do-wel) (A2)—and it 
has been claimed that there are no grounds even for supposing 
these two sections to be the work of one man. But I think 
that there zs an a@ priori ground for the assumption that A1 
and A2 are one poem, by one man. Of the very numerous 
manuscripts (sixteen counting the new one you have discovered 
and now own) all contain both Ar and A2, except three 
which are mutilated, and presumably owe the loss of A2 (to- 
gether with part of A1) to this mutilation. It is reasonable to 
suppose that, if A2 were an addition made at another time by 
another person, copies of Ai would have got about without 
the sequel, especially as A2, the sequel, is really a very short 
and unimportant fragment. Whatever additions might sub- 
sequently be made to a poem, whether by the original author 
or by another, its circulation in an earlier form could not be 
stopped. This is proved by the fact that there are so many 
manuscripts extant of the A-text. They were all (with one 
possible exception) written after the B-text had been com- 
posed: but the earlier form—the A-text—went on being 
multiplied. For exactly the same reason, if A1 had existed 
as a separate poem, and A2 were a later addition, Ar would 
have been multiplied in its primitive form. But no such manu- 
scripts exist. It was the mistaken belief that such manuscripts 
did exist which led Skeat to suggest that A1 was first pub- 
lished without A2 (although Skeat of course believed both Ar 
and A2 to be by the same author). But there is no evidence 
for such separate publication. 

Leaving a priori considerations apart, we have to note that 
A1, A2, B, and C all give the name of their author as ‘Will’. 
John But, a contemporary, refers to the author as ‘Will’. In 
A2, in B, and in C the tallness of ‘Will’ is referred to. 

Now attempts have been made to dispose of this by the 
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suggestion that “Will’ is the name given to the figure of the 
dreamer by the different writers. It is clear that the whole of 
your book, apart from the discoveries of Longlands and the 
Field of Folk, depends upon your accepting the ‘Will’ state- 
ments as really referring to the author: on your belief, that is, 
that this ‘ideal figure ofa dreamer’ is a quite gratuitous assump- 
tion. I should like to supplement what you have written by 
two reasons which I think justify you in this view. 

I submit that the view that ‘Will’ is ‘an ideal figure’ rests 
upon an anachronism. We are so accustomed to the autobio- 
graphical romance, that it seems to us quite natural that some 
one should write a story beginning ‘I did this’, yet neverthe- 
less presenting a personality and name purely fictitious. But 
to assume this dramatic personation for that school of four- 
teenth-century allegorical dreaming to which Piers Plowman 
belongs, is false analogy from quite different types of literature 
and thought. In the dream-allegories of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the poet tells you how he fell asleep and dreamt a 
dream, he never distinguishes the personality of himself, the 
actual living poet, from that of the dreamer. Further, a con- 
stantly recurring convention is the introduction of the author’s 
name into the text of the poem in ways identical with those 
in which ‘Will’ is mentioned in Piers Plowman. A compari- 
son of the dozen dream-poems and allegories most closely 
allied to Piers Plowman will show that, according to the con- 
ventions of the medieval dream-allegory, the ‘Will’ who is 
mentioned in A1, A2, B, and C must have been understood to 
be the author. 

But we have, I think, further evidence, from the author 
himself: he speaks of his dreamer in a way which shows that 
the idea of separating his own personality, as author, from that 
of his dreamer never came into his mind. 

Thus he twice? says that he awoke and wrote down what he 
had dreamed—author and dreamer then are one. Even more 
striking is the passage in which the poet tells how Imaginative 

03.6 OO aw i: 
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(that is, Memory) met with him, and reproached him with 
his past life. Imaginative reproaches the dreamer for writing 
his poem on Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best: “You are writing 
poems’, says Imaginative, ‘when you ought to be singing your 
psalter, and praying for those who give you bread: for there are 
books enough already to teach men about Do-wel, and there are 
friars too to teach them.’* 

Now these words have no meaning if addressed to the 
imaginary figure of the dreamer as apart from the poet him- 
self. The dreamer does not write poetry, but wanders about, 
meeting various allegorical figures and asking where Do-wel 
is to be found. So far, the allegorical figures have failed to 
tell him. The fact that there are books or friars who can give 
instruction on the subject is no reason why this allegorical 
dreamer should cease his search—very much the reverse. “The 
hint that he might do more useful things than write poetry 
can only be addressed to the poet. 

The same is the case in the A-text, when merchants reward 
‘Will’ for what he has written in their favour in his poem. 
‘Will’ is to be rewarded as wrzter, for as dreamer he has 
written nothing—the dreamer in fact is supposed at this stage 
not to be aware what the writing is, which is causing merchants 
such joy, and leading them to reward ‘Will’. It is only later 
that the dreamer is able to read it. Those who deny unity of 
authorship have pointed to this as a discrepancy; in fact, they 
have declared the passage obscure and unintelligible.* But it 
is obscure only so long as we insist on separating the personality 
of the dreamer from that of the author. 

The whole difficulty as to the obscurity of the B-continua- 
tion and the difference in mental qualities and constructive 
ability between the author of the A-text and the author of the 
B-text lies in this assumption of different authorship. A (we 
are told) ‘always preserves his point of view’; B ‘cannot keep 
his view steady enough to imagine or depict a developing ac- 
tion’. As a matter of fact there are several serious faults of 

1 B XII, 16-19. 2 Modern Philology, vii. 14.13 xii. 25. 
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composition in A; but, since A starts at the beginning and as- 
sumes nothing, he can usually be understood without much 
difficulty. B is equally clear, if only we will believe that he is, 
as he assures us he is, the same Will—the author, no imaginary 
figure, taking up his abandoned, unfinished poem, explaining 
where he went wrong, apologizing, supplementing, continu- 
ing. If we grasp this, and are prepared to study him carefully, 
B is zot ‘without a definite plan and without power of self- 
direction’, zot ‘perfectly helpless’, zot ‘incapable of organized 
or consecutive thinking’. He is occasionally difficult and ob- 
scure; but so is A, and, I should say, to quite an equal degree. 
But where A is most difficult, those who claim multiple author- 
ship assume a missing or shifted leaf, and so excuse A from 
blame. They then find, in the very fact that B obviously did 
not know of their theory of a missing or shifted leaf, yet 
another proof that B is not A. 

If we read the B-continuation as a resumption of the A- 
text, written by the same man, Will, who, after apologizing 
for having abandoned in despair his search for Do-wel, then 
proceeds with that search, on the very lines which had already 
been outlined in the A-text, we shall find that this B-continua- 
tion is emphatically an example of ‘organized and consecutive 
thinking’. 

And, as I have said already, this identification of Will as no 
imaginary figure, but the actual writer, which is so essential 
for an understanding of the B-text, is also one which, as stu- 
dents of the period, we are bound to make. For if we turn to 
the dreams and allegories of Langland’s age, we find the 
dreamer insisting on his personality, mentioning his name, or 
being called by his name: and the name and person of the 
dreamer are never those of an imaginary figure—they are al- 
ways the name and person of the poet. ‘I'he dreamer in the 
Legend of Good Women has written many books, which are 
enumerated: they are Chaucer’s writings; the dreamer has 
sixty books, old and new, full of stories: they are Chaucer’s 
library; the dreamer in the House of Fame is named Geoffrey: 

B 2 
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it is Chaucer’s name. So with Gower in the Confessio Aman- 
tis; so with the French examples of the dream-allegory type, 
the poems of Rutebeuf, Raoul de Houdan, Guillaume de 
Deguileville, in all of which the name of the poet is intro- 
duced in ways analogous to the introduction of “Will into 
Piers Plowman. Either one of the fictitious characters calls 
the dreamer by the poet’s name, or the dreamer gives the 
poet’s name as his own: poet and dreamer are always identi- 
fied. (Of course the practice is not limited to dream or vision 
literature. We get it equally, for example, in Lydgate and 
Hoccleve.) 

The greatest example of all is in the Purgatorio, where 
Beatrice, appearing to the poet at the moment when he realizes 
that Virgil has left him, calls him by his name, Dante—so that 
the name, as Dante says, ‘is of necessity registered here’. Be- 
fore the invention of the title-page, it was the normal and 
obvious way by which the poet claimed his work. 

How entirely alien to this dream-allegory is the notion of 
an ideal dreamer, is shown in the work which is the great 
example of the whole school, the Romance of the Rose. 

Guillaume de Lorris in his part of the Romance of the Rose 
tells us little of the Lover Dreamer; possibly he would have 
told more had he lived to finish his work. As it is, his part of 
the poem ends after he has told us of the straits to which the 
Lover Dreamer is reduced by the opposition of Jealousy. 
More than forty years later Jean de Meun took up the story. 
Jean tells how Love summoned his vassals in order to succour 
the Lover Dreamer. It never occurred to Jean that the figure 
of this dreamer could be distinct from that of the author: for 
he makes Love refer to the Lover Dreamer by the name of 
Guillaume de Lorris: ‘See here Guillaume de Lorris, upon 
whom Jealousy has inflicted such anguish.” Then Love goes 
on to tell how Jean Clopinel shall be born at Meun on the 
Loire, and shall continue the story, till he shall have plucked 
the rose and shall awaken from hissleep. The Lover Dreamer, 
therefore, sleeps and is persecuted by Jealousy as Guillaume 
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de Lorris: he plucks the rose and awakes as Jean de Meun, 
who was not born when Guillaume died. 

Tt never struck Jean that the Lover Dreamer could be 
treated as an imaginary figure, distinct alike from the person 
of Guillaume, who first told his dream adventures, and from 
that of Jean, who continued them. The dreamer is identified 
with the author, even though this involves the absurdity of 
one dreamer being identified first with Guillaume and then 
with Jean. If the B-continuator had been a different man 
from the ‘Will’ of the A-text, he would no more have called 
himself ‘Will’, merely because he was continuing the poem 
written by ‘Will’, than Jean calls himself Guillaume because 
he is continuing the work of Guillaume. 

For these reasons I am sure that this supposed separation 
between the person of the poet and that of the dreamer, so 
that one dreamer’s person is adopted in turn by successive 
poets, would not have occurred to the writer of a fourteenth- 
century dream-allegory. The fact that those scholars who 
try to make such a distinction find themselves involved in diffi- 
culties and contradictions, should warn them that they are on 
the wrong lines, trying to read an alien idea into a work of 
another age. 

This is even more obvious when we come to the first two 
passus of the B-continuation. Those who regard B as a dif- 
ferent writer have condemned these passus as wanting 1n co- 
herency—a passage that ‘defies analytical presentation’. Asa 
matter of fact the two passus are a closely reasoned argument. 
The A-text, as I have said, had broken off sharply, without 
any attempt to solve the problems which the dreamer, in bitter 
indignation, had raised. The dreamer in the A-text had been 
searching for ‘Do-wel’. But he had got involved in serious 
doubts, which he propounded, but to which he could get no 
answer. Will ‘Do-wel’ (good works) ensure salvation? How 
can it, if man’s fate is predestined? The problem is stated and 
left unanswered. And so the work remained for some four- 
teen or fifteen years unfinished; and it was circulated in this 
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incomplete form. That is a fact, indisputable. Sixteen manu- 
scripts survive to-day to prove it. 

Now the first two passus of the B-continuation begin by 
telling how the dreamer in his youth abandoned the search 
for Do-wel: how, as old age approached, he was urged to 
resume his vision and to avow it among men. So he takes up 
the search again till he meets Imaginative (= Memory), who 
calls to his mind all his old doubts of the A-text, which Imagi- 
native quotes verbally. Imaginative blames the dreamer for 
the violence with which he had expressed these doubts. Finally, 
after the dreamer has expressed his shame and repentance, his 
doubts are solved and the search for ‘Do-wel’ continued to a 
successful issue. Then follows the search for ‘Do-bet’ (also 
achieved) and ‘Do-best’ (which is not found on this earth, for 
the Church is still militant, its triumph not yet). The meaning 
of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best is the same as that which had 
been expounded, fifteen years before, in the A-text. 

Professor Manly, in spite of his very real love of, and ad- 
miration for, this B-continuation, is driven to the despairing 
admission that ‘such writing as this defies analytical presenta- 
tion’. As a matter of fact it is all a very close and consistent 
discussion. But the first two passus are intelligible only on 
the supposition that the writer of the B-continuation is the 
same man as the writer who abandoned the A-text unfinished, 
and that he is apologizing for the doubts which had led to his 
abandoning the first version of his great poem. Professor 
Manly’s theory will not allow him to understand the meaning 
of the text he is analysing. 

I think therefore that you are quite justified in your as- 
sumption that the A-, B-, and C-texts are written by the 
same author. For tradition has preserved certain details about 
the author, but no suggestion that more than one author was 
concerned. ‘There is much to confirm this claim that all three 
versions are the work of one writer, ‘Will’, and there is no- 
thing to disprove it: in each text the author refers to his tall- 


t John But added some lines to one MS., but with his own name. 
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ness; in each text it is clear from his allusions that he knows 
London well, and apparently lives there, though he also knows 
something of the Midlands and Hampshire. It has been as- 
serted that the dialect of A, B, and C is different, but I have 
found, after many years’ search, no difference. Yet, though 
the A-text, the B-additions, and the C-additions are all Lon- 
don poems, they agree in showing certain dialectal features 
which are surprising in any London poem, but quite natural 
if they are all the work of an immigrant from the Welsh bor- 
der. All three versions agree in showing an extraordinary 
fondness for, and knowledge of, the psalter. In the B- and 
C-texts it is stated that the author’s business is to ‘say his 
psalter’. 

Any single one of these features might be reconciled with a 
theory of multiple authorship, but their combination makes 
such a theory difficult in the extreme. And no evidence for 
multiple authorship that will endure scrutiny has yet been 
produced, although C is probably much interpolated. 

But whilst I think you are justified in your belief in the 
unity of authorship of A, B, and C, I do not think this has 
been proved for Richard the Redeles. “That poem does not 
claim to be written by ‘Will’, nor does tradition ascribe it to 
Langland. However, if Langland did not write it, it is the 
work ofa very close disciple. But I do not myself think it 
is William’s work. The author resembles Langland in his 
fondness for supporting his argument by Latin quotations: 
but whereas A, B, and C further resemble each other in the 
similarity of the sources of their quotations, this is not so 
marked in Richard the Redeles (Mum, Sothsegger). And, 
according to John But, William was dead before Richard 
was deposed. 

Finally, how do your arguments bear upon the traditions 
which have come down to us about the author of the poem? 
These traditions are in two or three respects not quite con- 
sistent, and their inconsistency has even been used as an 
argument in favour of multiple authorship. For example, one 
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tradition makes the author born at Cleobury, which is persis- 
tently described as eight miles from Malvern Hills, whilst, 
as you point out, it is really twenty-three miles. We have all 
followed each other like sheep in supposing ‘Cleobury’ to be 
the correct reading, and the ‘vir miles’ ascribal error. Your 
suggestion that the ‘vir miles’ may be the correct reading 
and ‘Cleobury’ the scribal error (for Ledbury) demands atten- 
tion. But the supporters of multiple authorship may reply: 
there were several authors, one born eight miles from Malvern 
Hills (at Ledbury, if Mr. Bright will have it so), another 
born at Cleobury. This sounds plausible; but I think it con- 
tains a fallacy. It postulates a combination of knowledge and 
ignorance which to me is incredible. “That the poem should 
have several authors: that the exact birthplace of two of them 
should be remembered, but that the fact that there ever was 
more than one of them should be entirely ignored—can this 
be paralleled in the history of Literature? It would be a dif- 
ferent matter if we had, embedded in the different versions of 
the poem, two incompatible allusions to the author’s birth- 
place—that, I admit, would be an argument for multiple 
authorship. 

‘The second discrepancy is contained in the famous note in 
the manuscript now in the Huntington Library, ‘Robert or 
William Langland made Piers Plowman’. Yes, say the scep- 
tics, one author may have been named Robert and the other 
William. But the writer of the note was sure that oze man 
wrote Piers Plowman, though he was not sure whether his 
name was Robert or William. Why should he have been at 
once so well informed and so ignorant? On the other hand, 
if William Langland wrote the whole poem, it is easy to see 
how, whilst that fact was remembered, doubt may have arisen 
whether his name was not really Robert. For poems were 
quoted by their first lines, their zcipits, and Az begins: 


“Thus y-robed in russet, roamed I about.’ 


Skeat conjectured that ‘y-robed’ had been misread as ‘I, 
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Robert’. I have pointed out elsewhere that this is not to be 
treated as a mere conjecture, but that an uncollated manu- 
script at Oxford actually has this reading. Since then, your 
manuscript has turned up, and it also has the reading ‘I, 
Robert’. So Skeat’s conjecture has been conclusively justified. 

But it is not only the note about Robert or William Lang- 
land having made Piers Plowman which has been assumed to 
be combined from two sources. The note, which asserts that 
William Langland who wrote Piers Plowman was a son of 
Stacy de Rokayle, is likewise proclaimed a composite pointing 
to two authors—one William Langland, and the other a son 
of Stacy de Rokayle. It ‘does violence to probability’, we are 
told, that a son of Stacy de Rokayle should have taken a name 
not connected with the family. 

Yet surely it is a remarkable fact that (a) Piers Plowman is 
thus attributed to a man who does not carry his father’s sur- 
name, and (4) that in the B-text the writer actually makes a 
comparison involving the reasons governing the case in which 
a son should carry his sire’s surname. ‘The passage is difficult 
to follow; but it proves that this question of the surname was 
very much alive in the poet’s mind. For it is dragged in to 
illustrate a question to which it seems to have little relevance. 
I can remember no other Middle English poem where this 
surname question is discussed. Obviously it interested the 
poet. 

The Rokayle name was gentle and honourable, but there 
is one reason which would easily account for our poet choosing 
instead the name of an obscure farm near the Malvern Hills: 
if he were an illegitimate son. 

The passage in the B-text discussing the question of sur- 
names would seem very natural, if the writer were the son 
of a gentleman, Stacy de Rokayle, and of a bondwoman. 
But even were Langland born in lawful wedlock, there is 
abundant precedent, not only in the fourteenth century, but 
later, for younger sons not taking the father’s surname. 

Finally there is the extraordinary passage in the A-text 
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where the author censures clerics—when they are advanced— 
for being unkind to their kin. This is the exact reverse of the 
charge of nepotism generally brought against highly placed 
churchmen. The obvious butt for the satirist is the man in 
high place who, when distributing his charity and his patron- 
age, is zot impartial, but too kind to his kin. When the satirist 
makes the exactly opposite charge, it is difficult not to believe 
that there is a personal cause. Whether you have been able to 
trace the avaricious clerical kinsman I will not say, but it is 
surely likely that an accusation against the higher clergy, so 
contrary to the usual accusation of the satirist, had a specific 
cause. 

My letter is limited to stating why I think you have a 
prima facie case to examine the poem—A-, B-, and C-texts 
alike—for personal references to the life of one man. A large 
portion of twenty years spent or misspent in poring over the 
different texts convinces me of that, as well as of the fact 
that to make such references is altogether according to the 
custom of the age. 

‘That a modern student can always interpret such references 
correctly I would not assert. Many he is bound to overlook, 
and he will no doubt sometimes make the contrary error of 
supposing personal references where noneare intended. I think 
that your hypotheses vary very much in probability. But it 
would be impertinent for me to discuss them in detail. The 
time I have spent on Piers Plowman makes me perhaps hyper- 
critical, apt to doubt an interpretation of a passage for the very 
insufficient reason that I have read it so often without sus- 
pecting such interpretation myself. I leave your book to the 
judgement of scholars, convinced that it deserves their very 
serious consideration. 

Again thanking you, 
I am, yours sincerely, 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 


ENT RODUCT TON 


bs E accidental discovery of the word ‘Longlands’ ina court 
roll of the manor of Barton Colwall, dated 23rd April, 
1719, led to further investigations. 

‘This manor roll was deposited in the Hereford Cathedral 
Library. Unfortunately no other manor rolls could be found, 
as the manor, which had belonged to the prebend of Barton 
Colwall, had been sold at the end of the eighteenth century to 
Henry Lambert. About the same time, the writer, walking 
upon the Malvern Hills, was struck with the similarity of the 
scenery at Pewtress Spring, formerly known as the Primes- 
well, to that of the ‘Field of Folk’ in the Prologue of Piers 
Plowman. A little research soon showed that this spot had 
‘been known by tradition as the place where Langland fell 
asleep and saw his vision. This tradition was known to some 
of the oldest inhabitants. Benjamin Heywood Bright, in a 
letter to Joseph Hunter, dated Brand Lodge, 11th Sept., 1839, 
and now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 25,677), writes: 
“We would have taken you to the very spot where Peirs Plow- 
‘man was on Malvurne Hill.’ The tradition was recorded in 
W. S.Symonds’s Malvern Chase, published in 1881. No other 
printed record of the tradition has been found. 

The poem in its three different texts has been carefully 
scanned, the biographical passages tested as far as was pos- 
sible, the hints in the various manuscripts followed, and the 
external evidence compared with the internal evidence. Cer- 
tain results have been achieved. The work in the three texts 
(A, B, C) is clearly the work of one writer, altered and ex- 
tended at different periods of his life. The name of the writer 
is William Langland. 

It seems probable that he was born at Ledbury, and not at 
Cleobury as has usually been supposed. It is owing to this 
very excusable mistake that much of the confusion and many 
of the errors as to the author’s name and life have arisen. 
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The autobiographical passages in the three texts are consistent 
with each other, which would be almost an impossibility if 
the work had been composed by more than one writer, as is 
sometimes maintained. 

The delusion that Langland’s name was Langley arose in 
this way. It was said that the poet was born at Cleobury 
‘aboute vir myles from Maluerne hilles’ (in itself an error). 
There is no place called Longland near Cleobury, but there 
is a village called Langley—hence the poet’s name must be 
Langley. Surely a strange reasoning! Unfortunately, these 
errors of name and authorship, although they have been de- 
molished by Dr. Jusserand, Professor Chambers, and others, 
persist in the Dictionary of National Biography and the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature. 

It would be impossible to overrate the debt due to the late 
Professor Skeat and to Dr. Jusserand for the work which 
they have done in elucidating the texts and the life of Lang- 
land. Without their help this contribution to the subject 
would never have been written. It is, however, claimed that 
their view-point was necessarily somewhat different from that 
of the writer. 

‘The problem is here attacked principally on local, topo- 
graphical, and traditional grounds; and if in some particulars 
results different from those arrived at by those great com- 
mentators appear, it is usually due to the fact that neither 
Professor Skeat nor Dr. Jusserand were in possession of the 
necessary local knowledge. 

Much of the matter recorded here has been published from 
time to time in letters to the Literary Supplement of The 
Times. In some small particulars, modifications and altera- 
tions are now made owing to fresh material having come to 
light. 

In this work I have made no attempt to give a description 
of the poem or to prove points which are usually accepted. 
The object is to throw more light on the life of William 
Langland. It may, however, be a convenience if it is restated 
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that (as is generally accepted) Langland was born in or about 
1332 and that there are three principal versions of the poem. 

‘The A-text—much the shortest—was published about 1362 
or 1363; the B-text not many years after 1377, and the C- 
text probably in 1398 or 1399. ‘These three texts were copied 
and re-copied concurrently. It must not be thought that the 
poem or series of poems—for it is really that—is a clear-cut, 
coherent document. It is nothing of the sort. It is a ram- 
bling discursive rhapsody. It depicts scenes on the Malvern 
Hills, at the King’s Court, in London, and elsewhere. The 
poet relates his own experiences. He denounces the follies 
and vices of his age—although he is far from being free from 
them. He rebukes the workman who scamps his work, the 
nobleman who forgets his duty, and the parson who neglects 
his parish. 

His hero is Piers Plowman. He draws him first as the 
honest farmer, then as Christ, and finally as the incarnation 
of Holy Church. 

Langland’s political judgement is essentially sound. He is 
a staunch supporter of the Commons as against the exactions 
of the King. He isa stern critic of abuses in the Church, and 
even predicts the ultimate dissolution of the monasteries. 

For the early life of Langland it will be found that the A- 
text is most reliable, while for the first part of his life in Lon- 
don the B-text furnishes the best account. The C-text was 
written at the end of his life, and, while supplying much in- 
formation as to his later years in London, it also gives us in the 
form of reminiscences many intimate particulars of his child- 
hood and early manhood. 

Many of the errors into which commentators have fallen 
have been due to the habit of reading the three texts concur- 
rently. They should be read separately, bearing always in 
mind that the A-text depicts the life and times of Langland to 
1363, the B-text from about 1363 to 1377 or a little later 
and the C-text from some time after 1377 to 1399. 

‘There are some curious discrepancies—chiefly omissions— 
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in the C-text. It is possible that while the author had been 
meditating this last revision for some years, he finished it 
hurriedly and perhaps largely from memory. 

There is a hint of this in John But’s lines: 


‘Wille [wiste] thurgh in-wit - (thou wost wel the sothe!) 
‘That this speche was spedelich - and sped him wel faste, 
‘And wrou3te that here is wryten - and other werkes bothe 
‘Of Peres the Plowman - and mechel puple al-so.’ 


While there are many points of difference in the three 
texts they are only such as one might expect to find from 
the varying age of the writer at the time. The B-text, 
written when William was forty-five, at the end of the reign 
of Edward III, is politically bolder than either the A- or 
C-texts. 

Much of the poem is obscure. This is in part due to Lang- 
land’s mind, which was naturally inaccurate and discursive, 
and in part to caution, as it would not have been always wise 
to make the meaning clear. 

It is necessary carefully to examine and compare each pas- 
sage; and if this is done, it will be found that one passage fre- 
quently refers to another, separated by space and subject. Pro- 
fessor Chambers has noted this, and has stated that ‘we need 
‘the help of parallel passages to show the working of the poet’s 
‘mind’. 

Professor G. R. Owst has recently published an article 
in The Modern Language Review, vol. xx, entitled “The 
“Angel” and the “Goliardeys” of Langland’s Prologue’, in 
which he identifies the ‘angel’ (B Prologue, 128 ef seg.) 
with Thomas Brinton or Brunton, Bishop of Rochester. He 
further identifies the ‘goliardeys’-—‘a glotoun of wordes’— 
(B Prologue, 139) with Sir Peter de la Mare, the Speaker 
of the Commons. This has its bearing upon the matter in 
this book. It tends to prove that we may expect to find 


t ‘Long Will, Dante, and the Righteous Heathen’, in Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, vol. ix, 1924, p. 51. 
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biographical allusions in the text of the poem, and that these 
allusions are concealed under allegories and allegorical names. 

In giving the result of my researches, I have been influ- 
enced by no preconceived view, I have given such facts as I 
have found, whether they have told against my belief or have 
favoured it. I have suppressed nothing. It may be contended 
that some of the deductions I have made from the material 
I have collected rest upon too slender premises, but at least I 
claim that I have proved conclusively that Pzers Plowman is 
the work of one man—William Langland, and that the poem 
is both biographical and autobiographical. It is more than 
likely that, in the future, further discoveries will be made in 
support of this view. 

The references in this work are always (unless otherwise 
stated) to Pzers the Plowman and Richard the Redeless, by 
Professor Skeat, Clarendon Press, 1886, 2 vols. 

I have to express my gratitude to Canon Bannister and 
Professor R. W. Chambers for their encouragement, sugges- 
tions, and assistance; to the Lord Bishop of Truro for infor- 
mation as to the functions and duties of an acolyte; to Mr. 
Alfred Watkins for his excellent photographs of the Long- 
lands and Primeswell; to Mr. L. J. K. Brace, of Nassau in 
the Bahamas, for first calling my attention to the ordination 
of ‘Willelmus de Colewell’ and for supplying me with matter 
concerning the de Rokayles; to Mr. George Marshall, 
Secretary of the Woolhope Club; to Sir Joseph Bradney, 
C.B.; to Miss Ethel Stokes; to Sir Alan Cobham for his 
photograph of Brockbury from the air; and to Miss Violet 
Boyson for correcting the proof sheets. 


I 
LEDBURY 


4 Rake little town of Ledbury was, in the early fourteenth 
century, not very different from what it is to-day. 

The large and graceful church, with its belfry separate from 
the main building, bears witness to a considerable population, 
to be shortly reduced by half, through the ravages of the 
plague in 1349 and subsequent years. 

‘Though the rest of my argument does not depend upon 
this, I think I can prove that it was here that, in about 
the year 1332, was born William Langland, the great poet, 
dreamer, and prophet of his time. 

Cleobury Mortimer is usually claimed as the place of his 
birth, but the mistake is so obvious, when the facts are exam- 
ined, that it is a matter of wonder that the error has remained 
so long undetected. 

Nowhere in Langland’s writings is there any allusion to 
Cleobury Mortimer or its neighbourhood, no place of the 
name of Longland can be found in the neighbourhood, nor 
can any connexion with his father or his father’s family be 
discovered in relation to that place. 

The mistake arose in this manner. There is no contem- 
porary biographical notice of the poet. Some of the manu- 
scripts have short and scanty notes stating the name of the 
author, but only two of them refer to his birthplace,’ and 
only one to his parentage. 

In the year 1550 Robert Crowley published the first printed 
edition of Langland’s works.” He followed the B-text (1377). 
In his preface he gave the first biography of Langland: 


t MS. Laud Misc. 581 has ‘borne by malverne hilles’, and a manuscript in the 
Huntington Library (formerly Ashburnham 130) has, in Bale’s handwriting, the 
note about ‘Mortimers Clybery’ (see Appendix B). But these notes are both 
late, and are forms of the ‘Crowley-Bale-Brigham’ tradition referred to below. 

2 See Appendix C. 

Cc 
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‘Beynge desyerous to knowe the name of the Autoure of 
‘thys most worthy worke (gentle reader) and the tyme of 
‘the writynge of the same: I did not onely gather togyther 
‘suche aunciente copies as I could come by, but also consult 
‘such men as I knew to be more exercised in the studie of 
‘antiquities then I myselfe have ben. And by some of 
‘them I haue learned that the Autour was named Roberte 
‘Langelande, a Shropshere man borne in Cleybirie about 
‘vir myles from Maluerne hilles.’ 


Sie 


This was written one hundred and fifty years after the death 
of Langland; it states that his Christian name was Robert, 
which is incorrect; it asserts that Cleybirie (not Cleobury 
Mortimer) is eight miles, whereas it is twenty-three miles, 
from the Malvern Hills. 

In 1557-9 John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, published the 
second edition of his [/ustrium Maioris Britanniae Scriptorum 
Summarium.' In this edition he translates Crowley’s note 
into Latin and slightly amplifies it. (He does not mention 
Langland in his first edition of 1548.) Robert Langland be- 
comes a ‘priest as it appears’; Clibery becomes Mortymer’s 
Clibery, on a clay soil (2 terra lutea). 

Fortunately Bale elsewhere gives his authorities. In his 
Index there are four entries relating to Langland.2 These 
entries are ascribed to Nicholas Brigham,” William Sparke 
(Ex domo Guilhelmi Sparke), and John Wisdom (Ex Foanne 
Wysdome medico). ‘This John Wisdom may have been the 
father or brother of Robert Wisdom, Archdeacon of Ely 
(Dict. of Nat. Biog.), a friend of Bale’s. 

There is a curious similarity in all these notes. Brigham’s 
are given partly in Latin and partly in English, Sparke’s in 
English, and Wisdom’s in Latin. All three call Langland 
Robert; Brigham names Mortimer’s Clybery; Sparke, Clay- 
bery; Wisdom, Clybery. Brigham and Sparke say ‘eight 
miles from Malvern Hills’, Wisdom says he was born at 


t See Appendix D. 2 See Appendix E, 
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Clybery near Malvern Hill (apud Clybery prope Maluernum 


montem). He also adds that Pzers Plowman is a ‘work learned 
and in a manner prophetic’. 

It is obvious that all these statements come from the same 
source and that the word ‘Clibery’ has become substituted 
for the word ‘Lidbery’. The persistence of the ‘eight miles’ 
which fits Ledbury, coupled with the inaccuracies, proves this. 

Langland’s father, it is said, was one Eustace or Stacy de 
Rokayle. There is only one authority for this—a note in the 
Dublin MS.—but all that we know about this Eustace con- 
firms it. In this note, which is in Latin, we are told that 
Stacy de Rokayle was the father of William de Langlond, and 
that Stacy was a gentleman (generosus) who lived (morabatur) 
at Shipton-under-Wychwood as a tenant of Lord le Spenser 
in the county of Oxford, and that the aforesaid William 
wrote the book which is called Pzers Plowman. 

The de Rokayles were an important family. They held 
land in Essex, Norfolk, Oxford, Bucks., Kent, and Berks., 
but not, apparently, in Herefordshire or Worcestershire. “The 
Despensers were chief lords of Malvern Chase, through the 
marriage of Hugh le Despenser, the younger, with Eleanor, 
sister and co-heir of Gilbert de Clare. Their residence in 
the Chase was Hanley Castle, between the Malvern Hills and 
the Severn. The castle was situated in the middle of the 
forest. There are now no remains of it except a mound and 
part of the moat, but these are sufficient to show that it once 
covered a considerable amount of ground. The de Rokayles 
were warm adherents of the house of Despenser. 

We have the following records of the de Rokayles: 


(1) Pat. Roll, 1 Edward III, pt. 11, m. 23: ‘23 April, 
‘1327. Pardon to Peter de la Rokele for adhering to Hugh 
‘le Despenser, the younger, William Aylemer and other 
‘enemies of the King before he assumed the governance of 
‘the realm.’ 


t See Appendix F. 
C2 
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The two Despensers had been executed, the elder at Bris- 
tol, and the younger at Hereford, in October and Novem- 
ber, 1326. 

(2) Pat. Roll, 1 Edward ITI, pt. 11,m. 3d: “Aug. 1, 1327, 
‘Commission to Thomas de Berkele, one of the chief 
‘keepers of the King’s peace in co. Gloucester, to arrest 
‘John de Neumester, Stephen Dunheird, William son of 
‘William Aylemer, John Boteler of Staffordshire, Thomas 
‘de la Haye, Peter de Rokele, William Aylemer the elder 
‘(and others) indicted before him for coming with an armed 
‘force to Berkele Castle to plunder it, and refusing to join 
‘the King in his expedition against the Scots.’ 


This Peter de Rokayle appears to have been ‘in rebellion’ 
with Hugh le Despenser in 1326, and after the death of the 
two Despensers he was concerned with others in an attempt 
to rescue Edward II from Berkeley Castle, which that un- 
happy monarch had reached about midsummer of that year. 

‘This Peter was the father of Eustace de Rokayle; for among 
the entries of Jan. 1331—perhaps a year before the birth of 
Langland—we find (Close Roll, 4 Edward III, m. 54): 

‘Eustace, son of Peter de la Rokele, acknowledges that 

‘he owes to Peter son of Eustace de la Rokele £100, to be 


‘levied in default of payment of his lands and chattels in 
‘Co. Oxford.’ 


The name of this Eustace appears in various unimportant 
documents up to 1361. 

It is not unlikely that Eustace de Rokayle held some posi- 
tion under the Despensers, either at Hanley Castle or in the 
Chase—the Despensers appear to have been back at Hanley 
Castle in 1331." Unfortunately all the early documents con- 
nected with the Chase are lost. Hanley Castle is about eight 
miles from Ledbury. William, Eustace de Rokayle’s son, was 
illegitimate. His mother is unknown. She may have been 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 513 see also The Complete Peerage, by G. E. C., 
edited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, vol. iv, 1916, p. 271. 
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some ‘serving wench’ at Hanley Castle, or, more probably, the 
daughter of some farmer or tradesman at Ledbury. There is 
no allusion to her in any of the three texts. The only possible 
exception is in B V, 37 (not in A- or C-texts): 

‘My syre seyde so to me - and so did my dame, 

“That the leuere childe - the more lore bihoueth, 

‘And Salamon seide the same - that Sapience made, 

‘Qui parcit virge, odit filium.’ 
The word ‘dame’ may be an allusion to William’s mother, but 
it is more likely to be a mere generalization. 

‘That William felt the stigma of his birth is evident from 
his writings. Again and again, especially in the personal con- 
fessions of the C-text, he appears to be going to confide his 
family trouble, but he always stops short of a full revelation. 
Being the illegitimate son of a bondswoman, he was born to 
the position of a serf—adscriptus glebae. His ordination, as he 
tells us, freed him. In C II, 72: 

*“Holychurche ich am,” quath hue - “thow oghtest me to 

knawe; 

‘Ich vnder-feng [received] the formest - and fre man the 

made.’’’ 


The words ‘and free man thee made’ occur only in the C- 
text, where they are substituted for the words ‘and thy faith 
thee taught’. It is noteworthy that the C-text, being further 
from the poet’s youth, is fuller and more confidential in its 
reminiscences of his early life. His father and his friends sent 
him to school (C VI, 36), but when his friends died, he tells 
us, he never found any life that he liked except in these long 
clothes, i.e. the garb of a cleric. From this statement it is evi- 
dent that he had tried different modes of life, and that his 
father survived his friends, but after their death did little 
for him. 

One of these friends may have been that Hugh le Despen- 
ser who was the feudal lord of Eustace de Rokayle, and who 
died in 1349. 
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This year of 1349 was a critical time for William, whose re- 
lations with his father are described in a number of passages. 
In C IV, 365-70 (not given in the A- or B-texts) we find: 


‘Indirect thyng ys - as ho so coueited 

‘Alle kynne kynde - to knowe and to folwe, 

‘With-oute case to cacche to - and come to bothe numbres; 

‘In which beth good and nat good - and graunte here nothers 
wil. 

“That is no3t reisonable ne rect - to refusy my syres sorname, 

‘Sitth y, his sone and seruant - suwe for his ryghte.’ 


He had evidently asked his father to allow him to use the 
name of de Rokayle, and had been refused; and the refusal 
rankled. 

In B V, 614-17 there is an allusion to the same matter 
(the final line is not in the A- or C-texts): 


“And if Grace graunte the - to go in in this wise, 

“Thow shalt see in thi-selue - Treuthe sitte in thine herte, 
‘In a cheyne of charyte - as thow a childe were, 

“To suffre hym and segge nou3te - a3ein thi sires wille.’ 


That is, William preferred to suffer and say naught rather 
than resist the will of his father. 

There is one other passage which refers to his illegitimacy. 
It is contained in a long autobiographical statement in C VI, 
1-108. 

In this statement, among other things, he attacks the Church 
for its slackness about illegitimacy (63-9): 


‘For shold no clerk be crouned - bote yf he ycome were 
‘Of franklens and free men - and of folke yweddede. 
‘Bondmen and bastardes - and beggers children, 

“Thuse by-longeth to labour - and lordes kyn to seruen 
‘Bothe god and good men - as here degree asketh; 
‘Some to synge masses - other sitten and wryte, 

‘Rede and receyue - that reson ouhte spende.’ 
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Apparently William here makes the reservation that a man 
though low born might become a priest, provided he sought 
no further advancement but was content to be the chaplain 
or Clerk of some great lord. 

Dr. Jusserand has shown that the Commons in 1391 had 
ordained ‘that no bondman or villein should put his children 
‘henceforth to school, in order to advance them by clerkship 
‘(clergie), and this for the maintenance and salvation of the 
‘honour of all free-men of the realm’.t William, however, 
complains that, in spite of this, bondsmen’s children have been 
made bishops, and bastard children have been made arch- 
deacons. 

‘The manner in which he ends this tirade is very remark~ 
able. He is now an old man looking back over his past 


life (82-8): 


‘For-thy rebuke me ryght nouht - Reson, ich 3ow praye; 

‘For in my conscience ich knowe - what Crist wolde that 
ich wrouhte. 

‘Preyers of a parfyt man - and penaunce discret 

“Ys the leueste labour - that oure lord pleseth. 

‘Non de solo, ich seide - ‘for sothe wiuit homo, 

“Nec in pane et pabulo - the pater-noster witnesseth; 

‘Fiat uoluntas tua - fynt ous alle thynges.’ 


In effect he says: ‘I know that I am speaking against my 
‘own interest, but my conscience tells me that I must bear 
‘witness for the truth.’ 

His treatment of exalted personages—the lords and ladies 
who passed him in Cornhill—may have arisen from the same 
cause, resentment at the stigma of his birth (B XV, 3-10). 
He did not salute them and was regarded as a fool. 

In A I, 164-8 mention is made of a clerical relative to 
whom William had looked in vain for help: 

t ‘Que null Neif ou Vileyn mette ses Enfantz de cy en avant a Escoles pur 


eux avancer par Clergie, et ce en maintenance et salvation de l’honour de toutz 


Frankes du Roialme.’ Rot. Parl. iii. 294, 15 Rich. Il, 1391. 
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‘Moni chapeleyns ben chast - but charite is aweye; 
‘Beo no men hardore then thei - whon heo beoth avaunset; 
‘Vn-kuynde to heore kun - and to alle cristene.’ 


In the B- and C-texts the word ‘avaricious’ is applied to 
the cleric. 

The same man may be referred toin C XVIII, 61. Again 
in B XVII, 253 there are the words: 


‘and be zngratus to thi kynde, 
‘The holy goste hereth the nou3t .’ 


There is also a passage, not given in the C-text (B XV, 132- 
g), describing how an avaricious priest died intestate, and how 
the bishop seized his goods and said ‘he was a miser who did 
no good either to friend or to stranger’. Who was this avari- 
cious priest, the relative of Langland? It is impossible to say 
for certain, but it is worth recording that there was at this time 
living in Oxford one Geoffrey de Rokayle who answers to the 
description: 

‘Order to the sheriff of Oxford to restore to Geoffrey 
*Rokele and William Dulsey, clerks, unless they were fugi- 
‘tives, their lands and goods taken into the King’s hands in 
‘their indictment before John Knyvet and his fellow jus- 
‘tices for robbing a servant of a student of Oxford of 2 
‘horses, 2 saddles and 10/- in the fields of Torsmere [Tus- 
‘more]; they have purged their innocence before John, 
‘Bishop of Lincoln, the ordinary to whom they were de- 
‘livered according to benefit of clergy.’ ? 


There are further orders relating to the matter, p. 512 (8th 
Oct. 1372)3 p. 39 (24th July 1374)%; p. 320 (29th May 
1376)*. It is impossible to say whether this Geoffrey 
de Rokayle was the relative who was avaricious and unkind 
to William, but it is possible that he was an uncle or half- 
brother. In B XV, 120 William actually mentions the names 
of two priests, Sire Johan and Sire Geffray, and accuses them 


« Cal. of Close Rolls, 1369-7 4, p. 238, 20 July 1371. 2 Ut supra, 1374-7. 
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of being ‘prestes inparfit and prechoures after syluer’. The 
name Geoffrey may be a mere coincidence, but it may be 
intentional. 

At an early age William was sent to school by his father 
and friends. “Che school must have been either the Priory at 
Great Malvern, or the lesser establishment at Little Malvern. 
There is a tradition that Langland occupied a room over what 
is now known as the Abbey Gateway of Great Malvern, and 
there wrote Piers Plowman, but this is impossible. The tradi- 
tion may, however, be founded on his having been educated 
at the Priory. 

In the B- and C-texts William gives a charming account of 
his school life. It is omitted in the A-text—possibly it was 
too near (B X, 300-5): 

“For if heuene be on this erthe - and ese to any soule, 

‘It is in cloistere or in scole - be many skilles I fynde; 

‘For in cloistre cometh no man - to chide ne to fi3te, 

‘But alle is buxumnesse there and bokes - to rede and to 

lerne. 

‘In scole there is scorne - but if a clerke wil lerne, 

‘And grete loue and lykynge - for eche of hem loueth 

other.’ 


Here then he learnt to know the Scriptures and the works 
of the Fathers. He also read some of the Latin authors. In 
later life he regretted that he had not made better use of his 
time at school (A XII, 6): 

“The were lef to lerne - but loth for to stodie.’ 

Again in B I, 139 (also in C-text): 
“To litel latyn thow lernedest - lede, in thi 3outhe; 
‘Heu michi, quod sterilem duxt vitam iuuenilem!’ 

B V, 446-8: 

‘I ran aboute in 3outhe - and 3af me nou3te to lerne, 

‘And euere sith haue be beggere - for my foule sleuthe; 

‘Heu michi, quod sterilem vitam duxt zuuentlem.’ 
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These lamentations, with the exception of the first, are the 
sad reflections of later years. he rhyming and lame hexa- 
meter appears to be of William’s own composition, and, as he 
repeats it, he was apparently proud of it: “Ah! Woe is me; 
how I wasted my time in my youth.’ 

His home was at the Longland in Colwall parish, at the 
boundary of Ledbury parish; and it is possible that he lived 
there with his mother’s relations. On 20th December, 1348, 
he was ordained an acolyte under the name of ‘Willelmus 
de Colewell’, at the parish church of Bromyard, by that 
energetic prelate John de Trillek, Bishop of Hereford. He 
was then sixteen or seventeen years of age, and it would seem 
he never took higher orders. 

It is curious that his Christian name is sometimes given 
as Robert—though he never used that name himself, and 
frequently calls himself Will or Long Will. He was fond 
(like Shakespeare) of punning upon the name Will (B XIII, 
190-3), as, for example: 


‘Ac the wille of the wye - and the wille of folke here 
‘Hath moeued my mode - to mourne for my synnes. 
“The good wille of a wi3te - was neure bou3te to the fulle; 
‘For there nys no tresore therto - to a trewe wille.’ 


The name Robert arose from the mistake of the copyists of 
some manuscripts writing the word ‘Robert’ for ‘robed’ in 
A IX, 1. The manuscript of the early fifteenth century con- 
taining the A-text, in the possession of the writer, has this 
mistake; and consequently a note in a later hand that the 
author was Robert Langland.t This mistake was the more 
likely to gain currency as Passus IX is the beginning of Do- 
wel, Do-bet and Do-best. 

™ In my manuscript the note is as follows: on the title-page are the words 


‘Piers Ploughmans Vision’; and, below: ‘The author Robert Langland a cheife 
disciple of John Wickliffs.’ 


«AONVTONOT, 


II 
LONGLAND 


N the extreme southern boundary of the parish of Col- 

wall, where it meets and runs side by side with the parish 
of Ledbury, is a large arable field, which has been called for 
centuries, and is still called, Longland or the Longlands. The 
name Longlands is not uncommon in Herefordshire—there 
are two such fields in Colwall parish and one in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Coddington. The name is usually derived 
from the field being of the length of two furlongs, or furrow- 
longs, with the necessary headlands. It was, in the days when 
oxen were used for ploughing, a sort of double field. There 
is little doubt that the name Longlands is a comparatively 
modern form, and that the field was known in Langland’s 
time as “Longland’. There is a tendency to pluralize names. 
For instance, the house of the manor in which Longland is 
situated was known until the end of the eighteenth century as 
Barton, and is so marked on the maps. It then became “The 
Bartons.’ ‘The first mention so far discovered of Longlands is 
in a deed of 18th August, 1681, wherein Thomas Brydges of 
Colwall, gent., conveys to Thomas Cocks of Castleditch, Esq., 
a messuage called Bradley, &c., including a ‘piece of ground 
enclosed adjoyning to a certain place called Longlands’. ‘This 
field was the common arable field of the tenants of the manor 
of Barton Colwall. 

Its situation is peculiar. It lies in a flat piece of ground 
387 ft. above sea-level. On each side the ground slopes up: on 
the west to the wooded hills of Hope End, the home of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning in her girlhood; on the east the land 
rises sharply towards the Herefordshire Beacon. About a 
quarter of a mile distant, at a height of 450 ft., and overlook- 
ing the Longlands, there is a little hamlet of cottages and an 
ale-house. 

It was clustered round this spot that, in the fourteenth 
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century, lived the people who worked on the manorial demain 
of the prebendary of Barton Colwall. At this period the high 
road or track which leads from Upton-on-Severn passed over 
the hill at what is now known as Winds-Point, descended 
into the valley and, after passing Old Castle, broke into two 
tracks, one leading to Colwall Green, while the other, skirting 
the foot of the hill, turned somewhat sharply to the south and 
came out almost at the Longlands. On the east the Long- 
lands is bounded by the little Chadbrook, which, running north, 
becomes the Mathon, then the Cradley Brook, and finally 
flows into the Teme. Such were the physical features of the 
Longlands in William’s time. In a terrier written at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century is this entry: “Che old 
‘house by the Longlands adjoining the Turnpike Road 
‘leading to Ledbury, and the old Jane that divides Colwall 
‘and Ledbury leading towards Dumpleton, is Lord Somers’ 
‘land.’ 

The ‘old lane’ was once the high road before the present 
high road was made. The ‘old house’, now pulled down and 
replaced by two modern cottages, is in Ledbury parish. This 
old house may have been the home of William Langland. 

In the tithe map of 1840 are the following entries: 


Owners. Occupiers. Arable. 
a r. p- 
John Somers Nicholas Peyton 797 ong 10 
Earl Somers 798 Poet Te Onee a: 
80 § ORT 
802 Onnt 32 
Nicholas Peyton Nicholas Peyton 7967 Rat - ees 
ee Longlands page or 
or a2 30 
803 On 724 
Ledbury Hospital Nicholas Peyton 804 Pasture, Longlands 4 2 32 
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In 1904 Barton Farm was sold, and in the sale map the 
Longlands is shown as divided into six strips; two of these 
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belonged to Lady Henry Somerset, one to the Ledbury Hos- 
pital, and three to the Peyton family. This place was from 
1348 or 1349 the home of William, the stage of the scenes 
in Piers Plowman, A Passus VII, and the origin of his 
surname. 

It was here that the ‘folk’ came to ask Piers the way to 
find ‘St. Truth’ (VII, 1-7): 


‘*°This weore a wikked wei - bote hose hedde a gyde, 
“That mihte folwen usvch a fote- forte that we come there.” 
‘Quath Perkyn the plou3mon - “bi Peter the apostel, 

‘I haue an half aker to herie - bi the hei3e weye; 

‘Weore he wel i-eried - thenne with ou wolde I wende, 
‘And wissen ou the rihte weye - til 3e founden Treuthe.” ’ 


The most part of the folk helped Piers with his work, but 
some idlers sat at the ale-house and sang “Hey! trolly lolly’ 
(A VII, 109). The situation of the Longlands with the ale- 
house overlooking it gives point to the scene. 

In this passus(A VII, 16 and 17) we find the lines ‘But 
3if the lond fayle, As longe as I liue’ repeated in each text. 
There are two other allusions to Longland. In A XI, 117 
there is the line (not given in the B- and C-texts) ‘And eke the 
longe launde - that Lecherie hette’. The other is the famous 
revelation of William’s name contained in B XV, 148, ‘“I 
haue lyued in londe”’, quod I - “my name is Longe Wille”’’. 
In addition there is the phrase in B XII, 7 ‘londe of Long- 
ynge’, which is repeated in the C-text but does not appear 
in the A-text. 

In the first part of the poem, Piers is an honest smallholder, 
quite possibly one of William’s maternal relatives, much ideal- 
ized. No doubt to some slight extent William identifies him- 
self with Piers, but in the main he is a different person. In 
the latter part Piers is Christ, and finally the incarnation of 
Holy Church. 

At this time William had dropped his clerical attire and 
profession, and was working on the land, assisting Piers. He 
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tells us (A Prologue, 2): ‘I schop me in-to aschroud - a scheep 
as I were;’ that is, he was clad as a shepherd and was probably 
tending his master’s sheep on the Malvern Hills. Again, in A 
IX, 1: “Thus i-robed in russet - romed I a-boute, Al a somer 
sesoun.’ Russet was the common woollen cloth worn by shep- 
herds. In C VI, 11 e¢ seg. William tells us how he roamed 
in memory over the past, and that he remembered how he 
was too weak to work either with a sickle or a scythe, and 
too long to stoop ‘eny whyle to dure’. In fact, though an in- 
different farm labourer, he was a keen observer. 

His graphic description of the dearth raises the question: 
was this intended for some particular year, or was it merely 
the scarcity which usually preceded the harvest? In A VII, 
267 et seq. we read: 


‘“T haue no peny,” quod Pers - “poletes to bugge, 
‘Nouther gees ne grys - bote twey grene cheeses, 

‘And a fewe cruddes and craym - and a therf cake, 
“And a lof of benes and bren - i-bake for my children. 
“And I sigge, bi my soule - I haue no salt bacon, 

‘Ne no cokeneyes, bi Crist - colopus to maken, 

‘Bot I haue porettes and percyl - and moni colplontes, 
‘And eke a cou, and a calf - and a cart-mare 

“To drawe a-feld my donge - whil the drouhthe lasteth. 
‘Bi this lyflode I mot lyuen - til Lammasse tyme; 

‘Bi that, ich hope forte haue - heruest in my croft; 
“Thenne may I dihte thi dyner - as the deore lyketh.”’ 


Does this refer to some particular year, and if so, what year ? 
In C VI, 7 William speaks of a ‘hot harvest’, when he had 
his health and no work to do. Was this the year of the famine? 
Skeat, in his notes on Chaucer, says 1351 was noted for its hot 
summer, and there was certainly scarcity in 1355. The hot 
summer may have been 1351, whereas the dearth may have 
been in 1355. 

In B XIII, 371-5 we find ‘Haukyn the actyf man’, who 
is William in middle life, making the curious confession: 
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‘3if I 3ede to the plow - I pynched so narwe, 

“That a fote-londe or a forwe - fecchen I wolde, 

“Of my nexte neighbore - nymen of his erthe; 

“And if I rope, ouer-reche - or 3af hem red that ropen, 
“To seise to me with her sykel - that I ne sewe neure.’ 


Whether this is an actual experience we do not know, but 
the lines should be contrasted with A VI, 28-39: 


““Peter!”? quod a plou3-mon - and putte forth his hed, 
““T knowe him as kuyndeliche - as clerk doth his bokes; 
“Clene concience and wit - kende me to his place, 
“And dude enseure me seththe - to serue him for euere. 
‘Bothe to sowen and to setten - while I swynke mihte, 
‘I haue ben his felawe - this fiftene wynter; 

‘Bothe i-sowed his seed - and suwed his beestes, 

“And eke i-kept his corn - i-caried hit to house, 
‘I-dyket and i-doluen - i-don what he hihte, 
‘With-innen and withouten - i-wayted his profyt; 
“Ther nis no laborer in this leod - that he loueth more, 
‘For thauh I sigge hit my-self - I serue him to paye.””’ 


Is this an idealized account of William’s work on the 
Longlands ? 

If we take fifteen from 1363, about the date of the publica- 
tion of the A-text, we get 1348, the date of William’s ordina- 
tion, and in all probability the approximate date of the 
commencement of his farming life. 


III 
THE FIELD OF FOLK 


HE poem begins by narrating how William, weary of 
pa Beet goes to sleep under a broad bank by the side of 
a little stream on the Malvern Hills one May morning, and 
how he has a marvellous vision (A Prologue, 12 et seq.): 


“That I was in a wildernesse - wuste I neuer where, 
‘And as I beo-heold in-to the est - an-hei3 to the sonne, 
‘I sauh a tour on a toft - trizely i-maket; 

‘A deop dale bi-neothe - a dungun ther-inne 

‘With deop dich and derk - and dredful of siht. 

‘A feir feld ful of folk - fond I ther bi-twene, 

‘Of alle maner of men - the mene and the riche, 
‘Worchinge and wondringe - as the world asketh.’ 


The main road from the Longlands climbs up Chance’s 
Pitch, and at the distance of a mile and a quarter reaches the 
foot of the Herefordshire Beacon. In this hill is a curious 
fold or valley which runs from its summit, crosses the road, 
and finally ends in the level ground beneath. Below the road 
in this valley there is a spring of water which flows at the rate 
of 20,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, and is now known as 
Pewtress Spring. In Langland’s time it was called the Promes- 
welle (later, Primeswell). ‘The little brook which rises in the 
spring is the stream by which Langland slept. 

Above this spot in the east towers the hill, and on its summit 
may still have been the remains of the Norman keep which is 
known to have existed in Stephen’s time. Even if it had dis- 
appeared before Langland’s day, the tradition would still re- 
main. A deep dale was at the dreamer’s feet, while a little to 
his left was the dungeon of Old Castle. Although nothing 
now remains of the castle, the moat still exists, and there are 
people living who remember the island on which the castle 
was built, before it crumbled into the water. This castle was 
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important, since it guarded the high road which passes over 
the hill and led to the ford at Upton. 

Between Old Castle and the Herefordshire Beacon there is 
a space of fairly flat ground. And it was here that William 
pictured the folk ‘working and wandering as the world re- 
quires’. 

When his vision is finished William goes home, not to 
Cleobury Mortimer, twenty-five miles off, but to the Long- 
land, one mile distant (A VIII, 130-1): 


‘Meteles and moneyeles - on Maluerne hulles, 
‘Musyng on this meeteles - a myle-wei ich 3eode.’ 


Four times only does William mention Malvern, but there 
is a considerable significance in each occasion. The first time, 
A Prologue, 5, he tells us how on a May morning on Mal- 
vern Hills a wonderful thing happened to him, and that won- 
derful thing was the vision of the Field of Folk. This is 
repeated without much alteration in the B- and C-texts. 
Again, in A Passus VIII, 130-1, the poet informs us that 
‘meatless and moneyless’ on Malvern Hills he returns home a 
mile away, musing on the vision he had seen. These lines 
with slight variations appear also in the B- and C-texts. In his 
reference to the Malvern Hills (A Prologue, 88) he tells us 
that you cannot get any opinion out of a lawyer unless you 
pay him, and then to emphasize the matter he produces the 
startling line: 


“Thow mihtest beter meten the myst - on Maluerne hulles’, 


an impossible task. This is also mentioned in the B- and C- 
texts. he other occasion in which he mentions the Malvern 
Hills occurs in C VI, 109-10: 

“Thenne mette me moche more - than ich by-fore tolde 


‘Of the mater that ich mette fyrst - on Maluerne hulles. 
‘Ich sauh the feld ful of folk...’ 


In the A- and B-texts he tells us how again he saw the 
Field of Folk, but he omits all reference to the Malvern Hills. 
D2 
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The fact is that in his old age his mind naturally reverted 
to the scenes of his youth on the Malvern Hills. 

After we have passed out of the influence of the A-text, 
that is, after Passus XII, and the early life of Langland up to 
1362, we shall expect to find no further mention of Malvern, 
and we are not disappointed. 

The poet appears to have been fond of meditating upon the 
hills; for we find him (A IX, 53) walking by a wood and 
stopping to listen to the birds. Then he falls asleep and sees a 
‘muche mon’ who calls him by his right name. “The ‘muche 
mon’ is “Thought’, and in fact the dialogue which follows is 
really with himself. “This dialogue ends (A IX, 117-18) with 
‘Thought’ telling him: 

‘Wher Dowel and Dobet - and Dobest beoth in londe, 

‘Oure Wille wolde i-witen - 3if Wit couthe hym techen.’ 


This may be intended as a hint to William to go and seek 
Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best elsewhere than on the Malvern 
Hills. So William wandered about until he met with two 
friars, with whom he disputed as a clerk (A IX, 16). When he 
came to write the B-text in 1377, or after, he discoursed upon 
the birds, beasts, and flowers he had met in his wanderings 
(B XI, 338-41): 
‘I hadde wonder at whom - and where the pye lerned 
“To legge the stykkes - in whiche she leyeth and bredeth; 
“There nys wri3te as I wene - shulde worche hir neste to 
paye; 
‘If any masoun made a molde ther-to - moche wonder it 
were.’ 


(B XI, 356-9): 


‘I seigh floures in the fritthe - and her faire coloures, 

‘And how amonge the grene grasse - grewe so many hewes, 
‘And somme soure and some swete - selcouthe me thou3te; 
‘Of her kynde and her coloure - to carpe it were to longe.’ 


As is the manner with William, he leaves the subject, and, 
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in his discursive style, treats of various other matters; and it is 
not till after many pages that he returns to the subject and 
answers his own question (B XII, 219-28): 


‘And of the floures in the fryth - and of her feire hewes, 
‘Where-of thei cacche her coloures - so clere and so bri3te, 
‘And willest of briddes and of bestes - and of hire bredyng 


to knowe, 

‘Why somme be alowe and somme alofte - thi lykyng it 
were, 

‘And of the stones and of the sterres - thow studyest, as I 
leue, 


“How euere beste or brydde - hath so breme wittes: 

“Clergye ne kynde witte - ne knewe neuere the cause, 

“Ac Kynde knoweth the cause hym-selue - and no creature 
elles. 

‘He is the pyes patroun - and putteth it in hire ere, 

“That there the thorne is thikkest - to buylden and brede.’ 


But the wandering about the hills was soon to cease. Wil- 
liam was to have one other adventure and then he was to go 
to London. The date of his departure for London was per- 
haps 1355 or 1356. Weare able to fix this date with tolerable 
certainty. When Piers is asked if he knows St. Truth he 
replies (A VI, 33): ‘I haue ben his felawe this fiftene 
wynter.’ In the B-text it is fifty winters and in the C-text forty 
winters, which have clearly no significance, nor were they 
meant to have any significance. In A III, 40 we find the 
same phrase: ‘And thau3 Fals hedde folewed the - this 
fiftene winter.’ 

Here again in the corresponding passage of the B-text we 
find fifty, and in the C-text forty, winters. It is of course pos- 
sible that this repetition of fifteen winters has no meaning, but 
it is also possible that the poet, dating back fifteen years from 
the time of the publication of the A-text, 1363, may have 
meant to emphasize the date of the great turning-point in his 
life—his ordination in 1348. 
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Now in A IX, 66 “Thought’ says: ‘I haue suwed the this 
seuen jer.’ Seven years added to 1348 gives us the year 1355. 
The seven years is repeated in B- and C-texts, where they are 
clearly meaningless, but the fact that the writer tells us he was 
addressed by his ‘kuynde nome’ (I. 62), and the further fact 
that the name Will is itself introduced (I. 118) adds to the 
probability. The year 1355 may also be the year in which 
William roamed about seeking Do-well (A IX, 2). 

In C VI, 1 e¢ seg. we have the reason given for his change 
of life. He was, he tells us, of little use as a labourer on the 
land, and he never liked any life except that of a clerk. The 
statement of Piers (A VIII, 103 et seg.) that he intended to 
give up his farming and devote himself to prayer and penance 
may also refer to William’s own resolution. But the date at 
which he went to London is of no great importance, though it 
seemed to be best to give a reason for thinking it was about 
the year 1355. 

The year of the dearth, as described in A VII, 267 et seq., 
may have been either the year 1354 or 1355. Holinshed 
tells us that the year 1353 was one of great drought, and that 
from the latter end of March to the latter end of July fell little 
rain, and that corn the year following (1354) waxed scant, and 
the price began this year to be greatly enhanced. Also beeves 
and muttons waxed dear for the want of grass, so that this 
was Called the dear summer. The dearth extended into the 
early part of 1355, which appears after the harvest to have been 
a prosperous year. In Rymer’s Foedera' we are informed that, 
by an order, dated 14 April, 1355, the exportation of corn 
was prohibited except to Calais, which shows that the dearth 
still continued through that spring. The year of the dearth 
seems therefore to have been 1354. 

‘The departure for London, and the manner of it, are told 
in the strange Passus XII of the A-text, |. 40; Scripture says: 


‘With that she wolde me wisse - wher the toun were, 
“That Kynde Wit the confessour - hure cosyn, was inne.’ 
t Record edition, 1816-30, III, pt. i, p. 298. 
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66 which William tells us that he went forth on his way 
l. 56). 

In this Passus (1. 49) Scripture addresses William as a 
‘clerioun’ (or ‘clerkling’). This may allude to his age, but 
more probably to his being only an acolyte and not in full 
orders. 

He tells us that many marvels befell him ‘in a fewe 3eris’. 
And the first marvel was that he met with Hunger, and from 
“‘myssyng of mete’ he fell ill, and met with Fever, who had 
two servants, Cotidian and Tercian, and he informs them that 
he would like to follow them. 

Here (A XII, 88) in all probability William’s writing ends, 
and from this point John But has made his addition.? Will is 
advised to go no further with Fever and then he finds (1. 100) 
“That this speche was spedelich [profitable] - and sped him wel 
faste’. 

We are then told that he wrote what is here written and 
other works, both of Piers Plowman and many people also, 
and when his work was finished, ‘ere Wille my3te a-spie’, 
death dealt him a blow and drove him to the earth. 

It is clear from this that Will did not die of the fever in 
his youth, but recovered and had plenty of time to write his 
poems, although when the end did come it came suddenly “ere 
Wille my3te a-spie’. 

It seems desirable to amplify and emphasize these state- 
ments. If the mysterious Passus XII of the A-text of Piers 
Plowman is examined, it will be found that in one manuscript 
copy (Skeat XI, MS. Rawlinson, Poet. 137) the death of 
Langland is recorded in a continuation written by one John 
But. There are only three known manuscripts of the A-text 
which have a Passus XII atall. All the others end at Passus 
XI, and only one (Rawlinson) has lines beyond line 88. 

Langland left Passus XII in this unfinished state for two 
reasons—first that he did not know how to conclude his poem, 
and secondly that in the form of an allegory he had given an 

t See Professor R. W. Chambers in Modern Language Review, July, 1911. 
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episode about himself, which, as it also concerned others, he 
considered it was better to suppress. 

Now it happened that at the time of Langland’s death in 
1399, one John But, who may or may not have been a king’s 
messenger, but who considered himself to be a poet, was either 
himself transcribing the A-text, or was employing a scribe to 
make him a copy of it. (The name of this scribe may have 
been Tilot, but more probably Tilot is later, and made the 
extant transcript from John But’s lost copy.) John But added 
some lines of his own, recording the death of William, the 
news of which he had heard, and expressing a pious hope 
for the success of King Richard and those loyal lords who 
supported him. It is inconceivable that, unless John But 
knew of the parlous state of Richard’s affairs, he should have 
ended his lines with a prayer for King Richard and the lords 
‘loyal in heart’ ‘by sea and by land’. The lines must therefore 
have been written in 1399, but before the abdication. 

It is a matter of uncertainty where Langland ends and 
John But begins. Probably Professor Chambers is right* in 
thinking John But began with the line: 


**“Nay, Wil!” quod that wy3th - “wend thou no ferther 

“But lyue as this lyf - is ordeyned for the; 

“Thou tomblest with a trepget - 3if thou my tras folwe; 

‘And mannes merthe wrou3th no mor - than he deseruyth 
here, 

‘Whil his lyf and his lykhame - lesten to-gedere 

‘And ther-fore do after Do-wel - whil thi dayes duren, 

“That thi play be plentevous - in paradys with aungelys. 

“Thou shalt be lau3th into ly3th - with loking of an eye, 

‘So that thou werke the word - that holy wryt techeth, 

‘And be prest to preyeres - and profitable werkes. 

‘Wille [wiste] thurgh in-wit - (thou wost wel the sothe!) 

“That this speche was spedelich - and sped him wel faste, 

‘And wrou3the that here is wryten - and other werkes bothe 


t Modern Language Review, vi, no. 3, July 1911, p. 322. 
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“Of Peres the Plowman - and mechel puple al-so; 

“And whan this werk was wrou3t - ere Wille my3te a-spie, 

‘Deth delt him a dent - and drof him to the erthe, 

“And is closed vnder clom - Crist haue his soule! # 

‘And so bad Iohan but - busily wel ofte, 

‘When he saw pes sawes - busyly a-legged 

“By Iames and by Ierom - by lop and by opere, 

‘And for he medlep of makyng - he made pis ende. 

“Now alle kenne creatures - pat cristene were euere, 

‘God for his goudnesse - gif hem swyche happes, 

“To lyue as pat lord lykyp - pat lyf in hem putte. 

‘Furst to rekne Richard - kyng of pis rewme, 

“And alle lordes pat louyn him - lely in herte, 

“God saue hem sound - by se and by land; 

‘Marie moder and may - for man pou by-seke; 

‘Pat barn bryng vs to blys - pat bled vp-on pe rode! 
Amen.”’’ 


Now if we are to believe the evidence of John But—and 
there seems no reason for doubting it—three facts are proved: 
(1) that Langland did not die of the fever, but lived to write 
not only what is here written (A-text), but also other works 
about Piers Plowman and ‘michel puple’ (B-, C-texts); (2) 
that his death was sudden; (3) that his death must have 
occurred before the abdication of Richard II. 

Langland had finished his work; and between the publica- 
tion of the A-text in 1363 (which must have followed the 
fever) and his death (which occurred in 1399) there was an 
interval of thirty-six years, during which many marvels befell 
him. 

t The concluding lines are not in Professor Skeat’s Clarendon Press edition, 
but will be foundin his E.E.T.S. edition, 5 vols., 1867-85, pt. i, pp.140*—-1*, 


IV 
THE GOOD KNIGHT 


Ape ROUGHOUT the whole of Langland’s writings, with 
the exception of Piers Plowman and Haukyn, the active 
man, there is hardly a character who is more than sketched, 
or of whom the portraiture is pleasant. “The Good Knight, 
however, is a live man, and in the guise of allegory appears 
frequently in the early portion of the poem. 

When the folk come to Piers and ask him to guide them to 
Truth, and Piers in return invites them to help him in his 
ploughing, the Knight says (A VII, 26) that though he has 


never learnt to work on a farm 
‘I wol helpe thee to labore - whil my lyf lastith.’ 


Piers is much touched by the offer and replies ‘for thou pro- 
frest the so lowe’, I will work for both of us, on condition 
that you protect Holy Church and myself from wasters and 
wicked men. He then tells the Knight to go and hunt the 
hares and foxes, the boars and the bucks, that break down his 
hedges, and to use his hawks to kill the birds that crop Piers’s 
wheat. This was very necessary, as the Bishops’ Chase ran 
alongside the Longlands,‘ and the game would break out from 
time to time and damage the farms. “The Knight courteously 
promises to obey these behests. Then Piers tells the Knight to 
be careful not to over-rent his tenants, not to take presents 
from poor men, not to injure any of his bondmen, to be true 
of tongue, and to hate all tales unless they be tales of wit and 
wisdom (A VII, 40-50): 

‘Ich a-sente, be seint Iem!’ - seide the kniht thenne, 

‘For to worche bi thi word - while my lyf dureth.’ 


As will be shown, the Good Knight had only recently settled 


x See Appendix G, 
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in the neighbourhood, so that Piers’ exhortation was very 
natural. When a ‘Brutiner, a braggere’ threatened to rob 
Piers (A VII, 142 et seg.) Piers ‘playnede him to the kniht’, to 
keep him, according to his covenant, from cursed wretches and 
wasters. Courteously the Knight, as his nature was, warned 
the wasters and told them to do better, and that they must 
abide by the law ‘bi the ordre that I bere’. 


*“I was not wont to worche,” quod a wastour « “3it wol I 
not biginne! 
“And lette luytel of the lawe - and lasse of the kniht.”’ 


Who was this Brutiner the braggart? and who was the 
Good Knight? Itso happens that it is possible to make some- 
thing more than a guess at the identity of these individuals. 

In Bishop Trillek’s Register (vol. i, p. 207) under date 
15 Feb., 1354, there is the following entry: “The King com- 
‘missions Wm de Shareshull and others to hear with a jury 
‘the complaints of the bishop’s tenants in Cradley, Bosbury 
‘and Colwall, and if their truth be established to deal accord- 
‘ing to law with the offenders.’ The complaint was that cer- 
tain malefactors ‘ipsos verberaverunt vulneraverunt imprisona- 
‘verunt, et male tractaverunt, et bona et catalla sua per minas 
‘et metum mortis ibidem ab eis nequiter extorquerunt [szc]’, 
and a good deal more to the same effect. The same matter 
may be alluded to in the complaint of ‘Pees to Parliment’ 
(A IV, 34). Anyhow a jury is summoned, and, before trial, 
one William de Couley' admits his guilt and is required to 
enter into a recognizance for one hundred pounds. Whether 
William de Couley was the Brutiner is not shown; but the 
word ‘Brutiner’, originally meaning a ‘Breton’, had come to 
mean a swaggerer or bully, and this certainly fits William de 
Couley. The date is the exact date required, the date of the 
drought mentioned by Holinshed, and in A, Passus VII. 


t H. 8. Grazebrook in The Heraldry of Worcestershire (1873) gives the arms 
of Cowleigh of Cowleigh as or, a chevron between three cows’ heads cabossed, 
sable (Harl. MS. 1566, and Nash). Cowley lies north of the Malvern Hills. 
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The recognizance was enormous, something between one 
thousand and fifteen hundred pounds in money of to-day; so 
William de Couley must have been an important man. 

Who was the knight, who seems to have been a good and 
amiable individual? At this time there was living in Hereford- 
shire a family of the name of ‘de Brockbury’. They owned 
two manors in the county, both called Brockbury; one, in the 
west of the county, is now known as Brobury; the other is 
in Colwall. 

In 1348 these manors belonged to one Simon de Brock- 
bury, who had only one daughter and heiress, Margaret, who 
married Sir William de Saint Maur, of Woundy Manor, co. 
Monmouth. ‘That Simon was in possession, at that date, 
of land in Colwall is shown by the following fine," levied 
22 Edward III (Hilary Term): ‘James de Brockbury, plain- 
‘tiff, and Simon de Brockbury, deforciant, as to a messuage, 
‘160 acres of land, 11 acres of meadow, 2 acres of pasture, 
“5 acres of wood and 37/- rents, in Codyngton and Colewall, 
‘which James acquires from Simon, paying him 40 marks.’ 

This is clearly the manor of Brockbury, Colwall. It is 
about the size of it, and part of the manor is in Coddington. 
James therefore acquired this manor from his brother (?) Simon 
in 1349, and no doubt came to live there at about the same 
time as William Langland commenced his farming on the 
Longlands. It seems likely that this James de Brockbury is 
the ‘Good Knight’. He swears by St. James, his name-saint, 
though it is true this is altered to St. Giles in the C-text. In 
the passage in A VI, 56 ef seg. it is more than possible that in” 
the guise of an allegory,” William is giving a description of 
Brockbury. Stripped of the allegory William’s directions 
run as follows: ‘Go forth by a brook till you find a ford; 
wade through the water; then you will come to a croft, but 
don’t enter; two stocks stand there, but stay not; leave them 
on the left; then turn by a hillock and come to a court, clear 


t Feet of Fines, Hereford, ro Edward III to 15 Richard II. No. rqs. 
2 Given in full in Appendix H. 
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as the sun, with a moat, the manor all around; the tower 


that holds Truth is set above the sun.’ The Herefordshire 
Beacon, on which was the tower, faces Brockbury at the 
distance of rather more than a mile. 

It should be noted that in the B-text the word for the 
second ‘brok’ (brook) is written ‘berghe’; in the C-text the 
word is ‘bergh’. The word ‘brok’ is evidently not correct. 
Professor Chambers, when consulted upon the point, replied: 
“There is no doubt that in the A-text a very early MS., from 
‘which the others were mostly copied, got corrupted. Hence 
‘many impossible readings broh, bak, brige, bowhe, bowme. 
“One A-MS. only, Lincoln’s Inn, has berwh, and either this 
‘or borh is, I am sure, the correct reading.’ We therefore have 
the two words, Brok-borh, Brockbury. 

In A XI, 103-4, Study, the wife of Wit, tells William: 


“For thi mekenesse, mon,” quod heo - “and for thi milde 
speche, 
‘I schal kenne the to my cosyn - that Clergye is i-hoten.”’’ 


‘Then Study gives Will certain instructions on how to find 
Clergy or Learning (I. 117): 

“And eke the longe launde - that Lecherie hette, 

‘Leue him on thi luft half - a large myle or more, 

‘Forte thou come to a court’, 


and then you will come to Clergy (Learning), who knows 
many things. Give him this sign, that I set him to school, and 
that I greet well his wife, for whom I wrote a book (bulle), 
and taught her Sapience and expounded to her the Psalter. 
Now, if we leave the Longlands on the left, and proceed a little 
more than a mile, we reach Brockbury—the home of James 
de Brockbury. There can be little doubt that Clergie (Learn- 
ing), in this Passus and in A, Passus XII, is the Good Knight, 
James de Brockbury, and that Scripture is James’s second 
wife, whom he had recently married (A XI, 105, ‘With-inne 
this wikes sixe’) (B X, 149, ‘With-inne this syx monethes’, 
omitted altogether in the C-text). Then, in a curious 
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passage, we are told how Study (presumably) taught her (Scrip- 
ture) logic and measures of music, how she was made to 
know the works of Plato and Aristotle, and was taught to 
argue. Further that the children (presumably her step-chil- 
dren) were taught grammar and writing, and, when they 
would not learn, they were beaten with rods; that carpenter’s 
and carver’s tools were made for them, and they were taught 
the mason’s craft, and to use level and line, ‘thau3 I loke 
dimme’. 

The question arises, who is speaking? Is it Study or is it 
William? Although apparently it is Study, it does not seem 
likely that Study would beat naughty children or state that her 
eyes were dim. Again (1.136), we are told 


‘Bote Teologye hath teoned me - ten score tymes; 
‘For the more I muse theron - the mistiloker hit semeth, 
“And the deppore I diuinede - the derkore me thou3te.’ 


This can hardly be the impersonal Study, but evidently ap- 
plies to William, in which case he must at this time have acted 
as a tutor at Brockbury, teaching the young wife and her 
step-children. It is of course singular, if this is the correct 
interpretation of the passage, that the account of the tutoring 
of the lady and the children precedes the introduction of 
William to the Knight and his wife. William at length 
arrives at Learning (A XI, 167, 168): 


‘I grette the goode mon - as the gode wyf me tau3te, 
‘And afterward his wyf - I worschupet hem bothe.’ 


Learning courteously greeted and kissed Will, and asked 
him how Wit and his wife, Study, fared; and Will replied 
that they sent him to learn from him ‘Dowel and afterward 
Dobet and somewhat of Dobest’. 

There is a further sidelight on this matter. In the Register 
of Bishop Trillek (p. 625), under date 6 April 1359, there 
is the record of an ordination held at the bishop’s manor of 
Whitborne, and we find the following entry: 
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“Sub-diaconi. 


‘Johannes de Brocbury, Heref. dioc., ad ti. domus de Dora. 
“Thomas de Brocbury, Heref. dioc., ad ti. pa.’ 


‘These may have been the children of James de Brockbury, 
to whom William taught grammar, and whom he beat when 
they would not learn. Their ages are obviously consistent 
with this theory. 

If the mysterious Passus XII of the A-text is read as a 
personal document, and the Good Knight is substituted for 
‘Clergie’, and his wife for ‘Scripture’, we get a very human 
story. 

The Knight is dissatisfied with Will, who asks him theo- 
logical questions (Il. 7-9): 


“Thou woldest konne that I can - and carpen hit after, 
‘Presumptuowsly, parauenture - a-pose so manye, 
“That hit my3the turne me to tene - and Theologie bothe.’ 


‘The Knight’s wife then advised her husband not to answer 
Will and gave her opinion so loudly that Will thought it was 
an injury and scandal to Holy Church, so when he saw them 
quibbling (preuaricantes) he remained silent. 

She added that whatever Will was told he would be no wiser 
(I. 31), and more to the same effect. Now when the lady had 
finished, the Knight retired to his own room and shut the 
door (1. 35), and as he went he told William to go and do well, 
or do wickedly, whichever he liked. On this the Knight’s wife 
advised Will to leave and go to the town (London), and offered 
to give him an introduction to her cousin. Then there is 
a rather tender scene of parting between the two (Il. 47-55). 
It may be that this was only part of the story, and that the 
Good Knight was jealous of Will, and possibly not altogether 
without cause. 

Doubtless the memory of this episode was not agree- 
able to Langland—hence it only appears in full in two 
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manuscripts of the A-text and is altogether omitted in the 
B- and C-texts. 

When William wrote the A-text he was still largely under 
the influence of his early life on the Malvern Hills. After 
telling us in some detail of his meeting with Clergie (the Good 
Knight), and Scripture (his wife), he relates that he asked 
the Good Knight and his wife how to find Do-well, Do-bet, 
and Do-best (A XI, 176 e¢ seg.). Scripture then proceeds to 
inform him. This leads to a discussion between the three, in 
which William, after listening to the arguments, says: 

‘3et am I neuere the ner - for nou3t I haue walkid 

“To wyte what is Do-wel.’ (ll. 250-1.) 


He then enunciates the doctrine of predestination, and flouts 
learning as useless for salvation, with the lines: 
‘Souteris and seweris - suche lewide [ottis 
‘Percen with a pater-noster - the paleis of heuene, 
‘Withoute penaunce, at here partynge, in-to hei3e blisse! 
‘Breuis oracto penetrat celum.’ (A XI, 301-4.) 


Soends Passus XI. Itissucceeded by Passus XII, in which 
is narrated the quarrel and the subsequent departure of Wil- 
liam for London. 

On further consideration (the explanation of which Wil- 
liam gives in B XI, ror: ‘Nothinge thatis pryue - publice thow 
it neuere,’), he almost immediately suppressed Passus XII. 

When, however, he came to re-edit his poem, some fifteen 
years or more had elapsed, and he no doubt wished as far as 
he could to make Clergie and Scripture impersonal. The ac- 
count of the meeting with Clergie and Scripture is curtailed. 
No longer does Clergie hug and kiss William (A XI, 174), 
though we are told that no one could have been received in a 
more friendly manner. Then Clergie makes a long speech on 
how to find Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best (B X, 230-330). 
William then says that Do-wel and Do-bet are evidently 
lordship and knighthood. Upon this Scripture remarks that 
neither kinghood, knighthood, nor riches help one to heaven 
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(B X, 332-5). There is a long theological discussion, which 
ends the Passus at line 474. Passus XI of the B-text begins 
with the line: 

“Thanne Scripture scorned me « and a skile tolde 

“And lakked me in Latyne - and li3te by me she sette, 

‘And seyde, “multi multa sciunt, et setpsos nesciunt”.’ 


This scorning reacted upon William, and we find him sur- 
rendering to Concupiscencia-carnis and Covetousness-of-Eye 
(I. 5 et seg.). At line 103 Scripture again appears in the re- 
markable passage: 
*“He seith sothe,” quod Scripture tho - “and skipte an 
heigh, and preched.”’ 


No doubt this compromise between reality and fiction did 
not satisfy William, so when he came to write C again, after 
a further interval of some twenty years, he revised the text 
and practically eliminated all personal allusions. In the C- 
text (XII, 137-40) the meeting between William and Clergie 
is purely formal. Then Clergie preaches a short sermon 
(Il. 142-61) to show the way to reach ‘Dowel, Dobet, and 
Dobest’, and without any further introduction Scripture 
scorns him (C XII, 163-4): 

‘And contynaunce made to Clergie - to congie me, hit 

semede,’ 


that is, she told Clergie to dismiss William. 

Next there is the temptation of Concupiscencta-carnis, 
and Covetousness-of-Eye, reduced, however, to thirty lines 
(C XII, 173-203). After this the lines (C XII, 224-5): 

“Ac ich countresegge the nat, Cleregie - ne thy connynge, 

Scripture; 

‘That ho so doth by 3oure doctrine - doth wel, ich leyue.’ 
show that William had determined that all reference to the 
dispute and its sequel should be finally eliminated, and that 
Clergie and Scripture should no longer have any personal 
significance. 

E 


V 
LONDON. FIRST PHASE 


OMEWHERE about 1355—that is, eight years before the 
S A-text was published—William went to London. He had 
no name, and his advancement in the Church was barred by 
his illegitimacy, and by the death of those friends who might 
have been able to help him to overcome the obstacle, as was 
not infrequently done. Between the years 1345 and 1359 no 
less than eighteen dispensations were granted by Bishop Trillek 
to priests for illegitimacy, and in five cases the influences which 
procured the dispensations are recorded (Reg., p. 404). 

In Colwall Langland was known as Will or Long Will, 
and when he went up for ordination his name was given as 
‘Willelmus de Colewell’, William of Colwall; but he would 
not have dared seriously to take the name of Colwall, as 
Trillek was Lord of the Manor of Colwall, and had a resi- 
dence in that parish. William therefore adopted the name of 
Langland, or Longland, from the place where he had spent 
many years of his life, and which may have been connected 
with his mother’s family. There may also have been some 
appeal to him in the punning significance of the name, but 
he evidently did not like it, for he only once mentions it. His 
father, as we have seen (p. 38), had declined to let him bear 
the name of de Rokayle (C IV, 369-70). The passage in 
which he gives his name is worth quoting in full (B XV, 
145 et seq.): 

*“What is Charite?”’ quod I tho - “a childissh thinge,” 

he [Reason] seide; 

““Nist efficiamini sicut paruuli, non intrabitis in regnum 

celorum; 

‘With-outen fauntelte or foly - a fre liberal wille.” 

: ON shulde men fynde such a frende - with so fre an 

erte? 


\ Lf = 
Sy , tty ! 


LONDON ABOUT LANGLAND’S TIME 
The Tower, with London Bridge behind 


(Roy. MS. 16 F. II, f. 73) 
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‘T haue lyued in londe,” quod I - “my name is Longe Wille, 
‘And fonde I neuere ful charite - bifore ne bihynde!”’’ 


The name is, of course, in the last line but one—Will Long- 
land; but the tendency to play upon words, which has pre- 
viously been noticed, again appears, ‘A fre liberal wiile, with 
so fre an herte’ seems to be answered by implication: ‘I am 
that man.’ Dr. Jusserand has pointed out (in Modern Philo- 
logy, January 1909): ‘In the margin of the MS. Laud 581, 
‘opposite the before-quoted verse, occur the words in fifteenth- 
‘century handwriting, ‘““Nota the name of thauct[our]’’.’ 

In the C-text, written some twenty years later, William 
gives no hint of his name, and recasts the whole passage. 
‘Charity’, he says, ‘is a thing which masters much commend. 
‘Where then may it be found? I have lived in London many 
‘long years and, 1’ faith, I have never found, as friars preach, 
“Charity, that chargeth not’ (C XVII, 284 et seg.). Evidently, 
as he advanced in life, he felt the stigma of his birth with 
increasing force, and consequently he disliked the name of 
Langland. 

According to his own confession (B XI, 11 e¢ seq.), he at 
first led a very irregular life in London. He tells us how he 
was beset by two fair damsels, Concupiscencta-carnis, “Lust-of- 
the-Flesh’, and ‘Covetousness-of-Eye’; how they pursued him 
and told him to make no account of learning. ‘Lust-of-the- 
Flesh’ clung to his neck, and told him he was young and 
vigorous, had many years to live, many ladies to love, and that 
in a mirror he might see many pleasures to his taste all his 
life. The second, ‘Covetousness-of-Eye’, promised him a 
lordship and land, if Fortune liked; and Fortune promised 
also not to fail him. On the other hand, one called ‘Old Age’ 
warned him that Fortune would fail him, and that ‘Covetous- 
ness-of-Eye’ would bring him into much peril (1. 28). 

“ “ee, farewel, Phippe!” quod Fauntelte - and forth gan 
me drawe, 
*Til Concupiscencia-carnis -acorded alle my werkes.’ (Il. 41-2.) 
E2 
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This means ‘ “It’s settled,” said Childishness, and afterwards 
Lust-of-the-Flesh guided my conduct.’ William adds (B XI, 
47-8): 
‘That of Dowel ne Dobet - no deyntee me ne thou3te; 
‘I had no lykynge, leue me if the leste - of hem au}te to 
knowe.’ 


It is singular that William relates that Covetousness-of- 
Eye had followed him forty-five years—that is, the whole of 
his life—and had told him to have no conscience how he ac- 
quired property; and then he tells us how, as he grew older, 
Fortune forsook him, and Poverty pursued him and brought 
him low. 

In B XII, 1-8 ‘Imaginative’ [Memory] tells him he has 
followed him for forty-five years, has warned him to think of | 
his end, and to remember how many years have sped, and 
how few remain, to recollect his wild wantonness when he 
was young; and advises him to amend his life in his middle 
age. He also tells him that he has been often warned by 
plagues, poverty, and other troubles, 


‘And with thise bitter baleyses . god beteth his dere children,’ 


and then he adds (ll. 16-17): 


‘And thow medlest the with makynges - and my3test go 
sey thi sauter, 
‘And bidde for hem that 3iueth the bred - for there ar bokes 


? 
ynowe’, 


that is, instead of writing poetry, William would be better 
employed in pursuing his calling as an acolyte. That calling 
was, as he tells us (C VI, 46-8), to sing the ‘placebo’, ‘dirige’, 
and the seven penitential psalms for the souls of his patrons. 
It may be doubted whether he took up this work until after 
the B-text was published after 1377, as there is no other allu- 
sion to it in that text. For part of the time after he first came 
to London, he was certainly engaged in other occupations. 
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Having only received acolyte’s orders, he was free to marry. 
Had he proceeded to the next step—that of subdeacon— 
he would by marriage have incurred the penalty of excom- 
munication. ‘There is a curious instance of this in Bishop 
Trillek’s Register, p. 142, where, in 1348, a subdeacon is 
pardoned for marrying, and the marriage is annulled. 
There is no mention of, or allusion to, William’s wife in 
the A-text, so we may assume it probable that he married her 
after 1363. Inthe B-text (XVIII, 426) weare told that her 
name was Kitte, and that Kalote was his daughter; and there 
is a further allusion to his wife in B XX, 192, where this 
sprightly lady complains of William growing old. 
She is also mentioned by name, C VIII, 299-304, where 
“Actif? [William] says he has married a wife ‘wel wantowen 
of maners’, and therefore he cannot join in the search for 


St. Truth: 


‘Ich may nat come for a Kytte - so hue cleueth on me; 
; ea ae y ana 
Vxorem duxt, et ideo non possum uenire. 


Again his wife is mentioned, though not by name, in B XIV, 3: 


“And also I haue an houswyf - hewen and children— 
‘Vxorem duxy, et ideo non possum venire.’ 


And again, after mentioning ‘Haukyn the actyf man’ he says 
(B XIV, 26-7): 


‘Ne no mynstral be more worth - amonges pore and riche, 
“Than Haukynnes wyf the wafrere - with his actiua-vita.’ 


The importance of these passages (C VIII, 299-304 and 
B XIV, 26-7) is great. They identify William with Haukyn 
the active man and so supply the key to his life in London. 

(B XIII, 224 et seq.) It is of course impossible to say how 
much in Haukyn’s career is fiction, and how much is fact. 
But we are told that Haukyn was a minstrel; although our 
author is careful to add that Haukyn could not play on either 
tabor or trumpet; neither could he tell stories, play on the 
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fiddle, nor harp, jest, juggle, pipe, dance, leap, nor even sing 
to the gittern. We are naturally left wondering in what his 
minstrelsy consisted. 

The New English Dictionary gives as the first definition of 
a minstrel ‘a servant having a special function’, and the word 
is derived from the verb to minister. William, however, ex- 
plains what he means by the word (B XIII, 442 et seg.). He 
tells us that rich men should keep minstrels; the first is to be 
a sage fool (jester), the second a learned man to remind him 
of the Redemption, the third a blind man for a jester, or a 
bedridden woman to praise her master for his largesse. He 
also tells us he combined the calling of a minstrel with that of 
a waferer or baker, and this seems to have been the most im- 
portant part of his business. He tells us how in the year 
1370 no bread came into the town from Stratford during a 
time of drought (Il. 264-70). 

Then he tells us of his life, how he boasted and bragged, 
and yet 

‘ne none so pope-holy, 
“Y-habited as an hermyte - an ordre by hym-selue,’ 


(ll. 284-5), liking a loyal life, but a liar at heart. He tells us 
he was a tale-bearer, a lover of lechery, a fraudulent mer- 
chant, an avaricious labourer, that he mourned more for the 
loss of his goods than for his body’s guilt (1. 387). 

It is not worth while following William through his other 
confessions. It is hardly conceivable that they are not exag- 
gerated. But it is singular the way in which he has dealt 
with Haukyn in the C-text. In this text the story of Haukyn, 
who is now called ‘Actyf’, is much condensed; the confession 
of misdemeanours is altogether omitted, and in fact Haukyn 
the waferer becomes a more or less respectable member of 
society. We are told that he is the apprentice of Piers Plow- 
man (C XVI, 195). Whole passages are cancelled, others, as 
in B XIII, 278 et seg., where Haukyn mentions his love of 
boasting and bragging, his love of tale-bearing (B XIII, 325 


LONDON. FIRST PHASE 7 


et seq.), his liking of lechery (B XIII, 343 et seq.), his cove- 
tousness (B XIII, 359 ef seg.), his gluttony (B XIII, 400 
et seq.), his sloth (B XIII, 410 ef seq.), are, in the C-text, 
all taken out of the life of Haukyn, broken up and put under 
impersonal accounts of the seven deadly sins in C, Passus 
VII and VIII. It is obvious that William, when he came 
to revise the text many years later, did not care to record his 
youthful delinquencies, and so made them impersonal. 

The end of Haukyn (B XIV, 322-32) shows that William 
meant to depict himself. He says it is hard to live and escape 
sin, that sin ever follows one. Then he wept water from his 
eyes, and bewailed the time that he did such deeds, which have 
displeased God. And finally, after this act of contrition, he 
again wept and wailed, ‘and there-with I awaked’. 


Vi 
LONDON. LAST PHASE 


W: have seen that when William came to write the 
second version of his poem (B-text) in 1377 or after, 
he was living in London, and was married. In this text there 
are three allusions to his wife: in one he speaks of her as the 
wife of Haukyn the maker of wafers (B XIV, 26-7); in 
another passage she complains of William becoming pre- 
maturely old (B XX, 192 ef seq.); and in the third he gives 
her name—Kitte (B XVIII, 426). 

In this passage—one of the most striking, beautiful, and 
famous passages in the whole poem—he tells us how, on 
Easter morning when the church bells rang, he called Kitte 
his wife and Kalote his daughter with the words: 


‘Ariseth and reuerenceth - goddes resurrexioun, 

‘And crepeth to the crosse on knees - and kisseth it for a 
luwel! 

‘For goddes blissed body - it bar for owre bote, 

“And it afereth the fende - for suche is the my3te, 

‘May no grysly gost - glyde there it shadweth.’ 


In the C-text, the last version of the poem, written in 1398- 
9, William is much more definite about his wife. “Three times 
he mentions her by name (C VIII, 304; C VI, 2; C XXI, 
473), and in one of these allusions he depicts her as a some- 
what remarkable and sprightly woman. 

In a long, autobiographical passage (C VI, 1 ef seg.), not 
given in the earlier texts, William tells us that he lived with 
Kitte in a cottage in Cornhill, and that he was clothed as a 
‘lollere’. What exactly William means is not clear, since a 
little farther on he tells us he was clothed ‘in these long 
clothes’, that is, in the garb of a cleric. As he includes Kitte 
in the phrase clothed as a ‘lollere’, it would seem that he 
meant to imply that they were shabbily dressed. 
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The word loller means a beggar. William says they lived 
among beggars and ignorant hermits, and that he amused 
nimself by lampooning them in verse. Then we have a re- 
cord of the reminiscences of his past life, and Reason asks 
him what he is capable of doing. When he explains that he 
1s too weak to work and too tall to stoop, Reason naturally 
asks him if he has any land on which to live, or other wealth 
to provide him with food, as he seems to be an idle fellow. 
After this curious description of his early life and his allusion 
to his father, he replies that he has never found a congenial 
life except as a cleric, and that he ought to live by that labour 
which he has learned best; and then comes the famous 
statement: 


‘I live in London and on London. The tools I labour 
‘with for my living are pater-noster and my prymer, 
‘placebo and dirige; sometimes my Psalter and my Seven 
‘Psalms; and so I sing for the souls of such as help me 
‘and supply me with food. I go to their homes perhaps 
“once in a month, and sometimes to one and sometimes to 
‘another, and I eat what they give me and take nothing 
‘away. Methinks, Sir Reason, men should constrain no 
“clerk to knaves’ work.’ 


It is evident that this was but a meagre living. As an 
acolyte he was in minor orders, and while not bound by any 
vow of celibacy, or, on the other hand, of course, able to 
celebrate mass, he could chant some minor Offices. At this 
period nearly all clerical work, and what we should to-day 
call the work of the Civil Service, was performed by men in 
religious orders. Literacy was so rare that a man convicted 
of a capital offence might exempt himself from hanging by 
reading a passage of the Bible (C XV, 127-8). William 
had to live, and he picked up his livelihood by drawing up 
legal documents and other similar methods. He is scornful 
of men who draw up documents with flaws in them, and 
shows himself in more than one passage conversant with 
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the law (C XIII, 61-70, C XIV, 117-22, C XI, 239- 
41). For example, in this last he says: 


‘West-mynster lawe, ich wot wel - worcheth the contrarie; 

‘For thauh the fader be a frankelayne - and for a felon be 
hanged, 

‘The heritage that the air sholde haue - ys at the kynges 
wille.’ 


This is not included in either the A- or B-texts. He also 
tells us how, when he went to the open table of great men, he 
was made to sit in the middle of the floor, and that though he 
had enough to eat, he was not treated with the same respect 
as those who sat at the side table or dined with the lords in the 
hall (C XV, 138-41). All through the poem, particularly 
after he is settled in London, there is the constant complaint 
of poverty, and bitter resentment at his lot. C XVI, 2-3: 


‘As a frek that feye were - forth gan ich walke 
‘In manere of a mendinaunt + meny 3eres after.’ 


And again (C XXI, 1-4): 


‘Wo-werie and wetschod - wente ich forth after, 

‘As a recheles renke - that reccheth nat of sorwe, 

“And 3eode forth lyke a lorell - al my lyf-tyme, 

“Tilich wax wery of this worlde - and wilnede efte to slepe.’ 


‘These lamentations are more numerous and poignant in 
the last version of the poem. Evidently increasing years and 
the pressure of poverty were weighing upon William’s spirit. 
He had once revised the text of his poem, and published a 
second and extended edition; and doubtless it was a consola- 
tion to him to feel that even in his lifetime it had become 
known and popular. He was now busy with the second ver- 
sion of his poem; but, before he could finish the revision of 
the last two passus, he died in 1399. We do not know where 
he died, or where he was buried; neither do we know what 
became of Kitte and Kalote. 


weil 
THE ANONYMITY OF LANGLAND 


ip we examine closely the three texts we find that while the 
poet frequently alludes to his name as Will, he is careful 
only to hint at further identification. There is a reason for 
this. The poem is bold, and is at its boldest in the B-text. 
‘The author is a critic of matters in Church and State; and 
although himself orthodox in religion, he is not sparing in his 
criticism of those in authority. “Towards the State his atti- 
tude is that of a conservative reformer—a supporter of the 
Commons, as against the power of the Crown on the one 
hand, and the claims of democracy on the other. 

He never alludes to the two great events of his time—the 
Wycliffe movement and the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. With 
regard to the first, a careful study of the texts shows that 
Skeat’s view to the contrary cannot be substantiated. The 
Peasants’ Revolt, in which the name of Piers Plowman was 
frequently used for propaganda purposes, must have been a 
source of considerable embarrassment and even danger to 
Langland. The times were such, and the risks were so great, 
that it was prudent for Langland to conceal his identity as far 
as possible, though the name of the author may have been 
generally, if not openly, known. 

At an early period William was classed as a Wyclifhte— 
without just cause. He would certainly have repudiated the 
appellation which Bale, writing one hundred and fifty years 
after William’s death, and following the general tradition, 
openly claims for him. Crowley associates his name with that 
of Wycliffe in the preface to his edition of the poem, but with 
more caution. 

In the colophon of four early manuscripts (all C-text) are 
the words ‘Visio Willelmi W’. One of these manuscripts is 
said to have been written as early as 1426. It is singular that 
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‘W’ has so long puzzled commentators. I believe that it stands 
for the word Wiclefitae, or “Wycliffite’. With the cruel act 
De Haeretico comburendo in full vigour it would not have 
been wise for a scribe to have claimed William openly as a 
‘heretic’. The owner of the manuscript, and the scribe, might 
have been burnt at the stake, and would almost certainly have 
got into trouble. In all three texts the political, religious, and 
personal allusions are purposely confused, and almost all state- 
ments are thrown into the form of allegory. This was done 
for safety. The A-text is the most timid. It is in the B-text 
that William is at his boldest.! He was then at the age of 
forty-five, as he tells us (B XI, 46, and B XII, 3). This is 
evidently intended to be definite, since in the C-text the time 
is altered from ‘five and forty winters’ to ‘more than forty 
winters’ in the one passage, while in the other it is omitted 
altogether. 

The year in which the B-text was published was 1377— 
just at the end of the reign of Edward III, when that monarch 
had fallen into a state of weakness. In this text there is the 
fable of the rats—not given in the A-text—while in the C- 
text it has, through length of time and changed circumstances, 
lost all its personal application. This fable, of the rats and 
mice trying to hang a bell round the cat’s [the king, Ed- 
ward III] neck, William ends with the lines (B Prologue, 
208-9): 

‘What this meteles [dream] bemeneth - 3e men that be 

merye, 

Deuine ye, for I ne dar - bi dere god in heuene!’ 


which shows that his boldness was tempered with caution. 

The Abbot of Abingdon (B X, 326) becomes the Abbot of 
England in the C-text. No doubt the Abbot of Abingdon did 
not particularly like to be told that he was to have a ‘knokke 
of a kynge’. 


* Wright had noticed this. See his preface to The Vision and the Creed of Piers 
Ploughman, 1842, p. xlii. : 
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Again the famous line (B Prologue, 113): 


*Mizt of the comunes - made hym to regne’ 


is watered down in the C-text to the much milder line: 
“The muche my3te of the men - made hym to regne.’ 


In B XIV, 174-80 we have the famous prayer—one of the 
most beautiful and touching passages in the poem: 


‘Ac pore peple, thi prisoneres - lorde, in the put of myschief, 

“Conforte tho creatures - that moche care suffren 

“Thorw derth, thorw drouth - alle her dayes here, 

“Wo in wynter tymes - for wantyng of clothes, 

‘And in somer tyme selde - soupen to the fulle; 

“Comforte thi careful - Cryst, in thi ryche, 

‘For how thow confortest alle creatures - clerkes bereth 
witnesse.’ 


It is omitted in the C-text, and this omission has actually 
been used—incredibile dictu! as an argument for the multiple 
authorship of Pzers Plowman! The real, and very obvious, 
reason for the suppression of this passage is, that the Peasants’ 
Revolt had occurred, and the passage appeared too socialistic 
for William at the age of sixty-seven. 

Again, in B XIX, 476 he says of the King: 


“Take thow may in resoun - as thi lawe asketh.’ 
This becomes in C XXII, 481: 
“Than, that thow haue thyn askyng - as the lawe asketh.’ 
The insertion of the clause ‘in reason’ makes the B-text 
much the boldest. 


There is, however, one line of great audacity in the C-text 
(IV, 210), evidently referring to King Richard: 


‘That no lond loueth the - and 3ut leest thyn owene.’ 


If the C-text was being finished in the last days of 
Richard’s reign, then this line may have been inserted at this 
time. 
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It remains to collect the personal description of William as 
given by himself. 


A Prologue, 52: ‘Grete lobres and longe’ may very likely 
include William. 
B Prologue, 123: “Thanne loked vp a lunatik - a lene 
thing with-alle.’ 
AI, 129: ‘ “Thou dotest daffe”, quath heo - “dulle are thi 
wittes.””’ 
C VI, 24: ‘And to long, leyf me - lowe for to stoupe,’ 
B XVI, 170: ‘And 3ede forth as an ydiote;’ 
A IX, 61: ‘A muche mon, me thouhte - lyk to my-seluen,’ 
A IX, 110-12: 
‘He was long and lene - to loken on ful symple, 
‘Was no pride on his apparail - ne no pouert nother, 
‘Sad of his semblaunt - and of softe speche.’ 
B XV, 10. “That folke helden me a fole.’ 


From these lines, with their general consistency, it is easy 
to picture the man. He was tall, lean, and eccentric in his 
conduct; and no doubt appeared singular to his contem- 
poraries. 

It was this man who wrote Piers Plowman—a poem which, 
while it portrays the people and the manners of its time, is 
something much more. It is a great human biography—the 
cry of a soul in doubt, distress, and perplexity. And it is 
indeed strange that this view of the poem has not, up to the 
present time, been more fully realized. 


APPENDICES 
APPENDIX A 


Bale (John), Index Britanniae Scriptorum (autograph note-book, edited by 
R, Lane Poole, 1902), p. 479, Appendix II. 
M2 soth segger, id est Taciturnitas, verorum dictrix. 
Liber est Anglicus, qui incipit ‘Dum orans ambularem 
presbyteris altari astantibus, Bristollensi in vrbe’, &c. 
Ex venatione Nicolai Brigan. 


APPENDIX B 


Transcript of the inscription in the manuscript (formerly Ashburnham 130), 
now in the Huntington collection: 


‘Robert or William langland made pers ploughman.’ 
Then follows, ina later hand, which is said to be that of Bale: 
‘Robertus langlande natus in comitatu Salopie in villa 
Mortymers Clybery i in the claylande, within my myles of 


Malborne hylles, scripsit, piers ploughman, li. 
In somer season whan set was sunne.’ 


APPENDIX C 


BIOGRAPHY OF LANGLAND 
in Crowley’s edition of 1550 (second issue) of The Vision of 
Pierce Plowman. 

EY NGE desyerous to knowe the name of the Autoure of 
Bay: most worthy worke, (gentle reader) and the tyme of 
the writynge of the same: I did not onely gather togyther 
suche aunciente copies as I could come by, but also consult 
such men as I knew to be more exercised in the studie of 
antiquities, then I my selfe haue ben. And by some of them 
I haue learned that the Autour was named Roberte lange- 
lande, a Shropshere man borne in Cleybirie, aboute viil. 
myles from Maluerne hilles. 
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For the tyme when it was written, it chaunced me to se an 
auncient copye, in the later ende whereof was noted, that the 
same copye was written in the yere of oure Lorde M.1ii.C. 
and nyne, which was before thys presente yere, an hundred & 
xli yeres. And in the seconde syde of the Ixviii. leafe of thys 
printed copye, I finde mention of a dere yere, that was in the 
yere of oure Lorde M.iii. hundred and L. John Chichester 
than beyng mayre of London. So that this I may be bold to 
reporte, that it was fyrste made and written after the yeare of 
our Lorde M.iii.C.L. and before the yere M.iiti.C and ix. 
which meane space was lix, yeres. We may justly coniect ther- 
fore yt it was firste written about two hundred yeres paste, in 
the tyme of Kynge Edwarde the thyrde. In whose tyme it 
pleased God to open the eyes of many to se hys truth, geuing 
them boldenes of herte, to open their mouthes and crye oute 
agaynste the workes of darckenes, as dyd John Wicklyfe, who 
also in those dayes translated the holye Byble into the Eng- 
lishe tonge, and this writer who in reportynge certayne visions 
and dreames, that he fayned hym selfe to haue dreamed, doth 
most christianlie enstructe the weake, and sharplye rebuke the 
obstynate blynde. There is no maner of vice, that reygneth 
in anye estate of men, whyche thys wryter hath not godly, 
learnedlye, and wittilye, rebuked. He wrote altogither in 
miter: but not after ye maner of our rimers that wryte nowe 
adaies (for his verses ende not alike) but the nature of hys 
miter is, to haue three wordes at the leaste in euery verse 
which begyn with some one letter. As for ensample, the 
firste two verses of the boke renne vpon . s. as thus. 


In a somer season when sette was the Sunne 
I shope me into shrobbes, as I a shepe were. 


The next runeth vpon H. as thus. 


Inhabite as an Hermite vnholy of werekes, &c. 


This thing noted the metre shall be very pleasaunt to reade. 
The Englishe is according to the tyme it was written in, and 


ee 
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the sence somewhat darcke, but not so harde, but that it maye 
be vnderstande of such as wyll not sticke to breake the shell of 
the nutte for the kernelles sake. 

As for that is written in the xxxvi, leafe of thys boke con- 
cernynge a dearth then to come, is spoken by the knoweledge 
of astronomie as may wel be gathered bi that he saith, Saturne 
sent him to tell. And that whych foloweth and geueth it the 
face of a prophecy, is lyke to be a thynge added by some other 
man than the fyrste autour, For diuerse copies haue it diuers- 
lye. For where the copie that I folowe hath thus. 


And when you se the sunne amisse, and thre monkes heads 

And a mayde haue the maistrye, and multiply by eyght, 
Some other haue 

Three shyppes and a shefe, wyth an eight folowynge 

Shall brynge bale and battell, on both halfe the mone. 


Nowe for that whiche is written in the .]. leafe concernyng 
the suppresson of Abbayes, the Scripture there alledged, de- 
clareth it to be gathered of the iuste iudgment of God, who 
wyll not suffer abomination to raigne vnpunished. Loke not 
vpon this boke therefore, to talke of wonders paste or to come 
but to emend thyne owne misse, whych thou shalt fynd here 

most charitably rebuked. The spirite of god geue 
the grace to walke in the way of truthe 
to Gods glory & thyne owne 
soules healthe 


So be it. 


APPENDIX D 


BIOGRAPHY OF LANGLAND 
in Scriptorum Illustrium Matoris Britanniae...Catalogus, by John Bale, 
2nd ed., 1559, p- 474. 

OBERTUS LANGELANDE, sacerdos, ut apparet, natus in 
Re iar Salopize, in uilla uulgd dicta Mortymers Clibery, 
in terra lutea, octauo 4 Maluernis montibus milliario fuit, 
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Num tamen eo in loco, incondito & agresti, in bonis literis ad 
maturam ztatem usque informatus fuerit, certo adfirmare 
non possum. ut neque, aut Oxonil aut Cantabrigiz illis in- 
sudauerit: quum apud eorum locorum magistros, studia prae- 
cipué uigerent. Illud ueruntamen liquidé constat, eum fuisse 
ex primis Ioannis Vuicleui discipulis unum, atque in spiritus 
feruore, contraapertas Papistarum blasphemiasaduersus Deum 
& eius Christum, sub amcenis coloribus & typis edidisse in 
sermone Anglico pium opus, ac bonorum uirorum lectione 
dignum, quod uocabat 


Visionem Petri Aratoris, Lib. I. in estiuo tempore cum sol 
caleret. 


Nihil aliud ab ipso editum noui. In hoc opere erudito, 
preter similitudines uarias & iucundas, propheticé plura prz- 
dixit, que nostris diebus impleri uidimus. Compleuit suum 
opus anno Domini 1369, dum Ioannes Cicestrius Londini 
pretor esset. 


APPENDIX E 


Bale (John), Index Britanniae Scriptorum (autograph note-book, edited by 
R. Lane-Poole, 1902), pp. 383, 509, 510. 
Roe LANGLANDE, natus in comitatu Salopie in 
villa Mortymers Clyberi in the cleyelande within viij 
myles of Malborne hylles, scripsit, 
Peers Ploughman li. 1. ‘In a somer 
sonday * whan sote? was y® sunne.’ 
Ex collectts Nicolai Brigan. 


Uisio Petri Ploughman, edita per Robertum Langlande, na- 
tum in comitatu Salopie, in villa Mortymers Clybery in the 
cley lande within viij myles of Malborne hylles. 
li. i. ‘In quodam estatis 
die cum sol caleret,’ &c. 
Ex collectis Nicolai Brigam. 


t Above sonday is written seson. 2 Above sofe is written warme. 
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Robertus Langlande, a Shropshyre man, borne in Claybery 
about viij myles from Maluerne hylles, wrote 
Peers ploughman, li. i. ‘In a somer 
season whan set was 
the sunne,’ &Xc. 


Ex domo Guilhelmi Sparke. 


Robertus Langlonde, sacerdos (vt apparet) natus apud Cly- 
bery prope Maluernum montem, scripsit Peers plowghman 
opus eruditum ac quodammodo propheticum. Claruit a.p. 
1369, dum Ioannes Chichestre pretor esset Londini. 

Ex Ioanne Wysdome medico. 


APPENDIX F 


Note on William Langland’s Parentage in Trin. Coll. Dublin MS. D, q, 1. 
(Skeat’s no. XLI, C-text.) 
ieee quod Stacy de Rokayle pater Willielmi 
de Langlond, qui Stacius fuit generosus, et morabatur 
in Schypton vnder Whicwode, tenens domini le Spenser in 
comitatu Oxon., qui predictus Willielmus fecit librum qui 
vocatur Perys ploughman. 


APEENDIXS G 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE BISHOPS’ CHASE IN LANGLAND’S 
TIME 


Reg. Foan. Trefnant, ff. 131 b, 132 a. (Printed in John Webb’s Roll of the 
Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfield, 1855, ii, cviii.) 

HACEA domini episcopi Herefordensis de Malvernia ex- 
Cra se in latitudine in parte superiori per comam montis 
ibidem a Prommeswalle usque ad le Dedeorle, et de le 
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Dedeorle ad illum finem in latitudine directa usque ad Cheuer- 
nissh pole; et de Cheuernissh pole in inferiori parte iacet in 
longitudine de Estenore, et de Estenore usque Ruggeway, et 
de Ruggeway usque Froglone, et de Froglone usque ad Ber- 
tonesyate, et de Bertonesyate usque ad le Brodleye, tenendo 
semper altam viam regalem usque ad Prommeswell.* 


APPENDIX H 
A-text, Passus VI, ll. 56-84. 


So bouweth forth bi a brok + Beo-buxom-of-speche, 

Forth til 3e fynde a forde + 3our-fadres-honoureth; 

Wadeth in that water - wasscheth ow wel there, 

And 3e schul lepe the lihtloker - al owre lyf-tyme, 

Sone schaltou thenne i-seo - Swere-not-but-thou-haue-neode- 
And-nomeliche-in idel- - the-nome-of-god-almihti. 

‘Thenne schul 3e come bi a croft + but cum 3e not ther-inne; 
The croft hette Coueyte-not- - mennes-catel-ne-heore-wyues- 
Ne-non-of-heore-seruauns- + that-nuy3en-hem-mihte; 

Loke thou breke no bou3 there - but 3if it beo thin owne. 
‘Twei stokkes ther stondeth - but stunt thou not there, 

Thei hetten, Sle-not, Ne-stel-not + stryk forth bi hem bothe; 
Lef hem on thi luft half + loke hem not aftur, 

And hold wel thin holy-day - euere til euen. 

Thenne schaltou blenchen at a brok ?  Ber-no-fals-witnesse, 
He is frettet with-innen with floreyns «and othes wel monye; 
Loke thou plokke no plonte ther - for peril of thi soule. 
Thenne schaltou se Sei-soth- + so-hit-beo-to-done- 
And-loke-that-thou-ly3e-not- + for-no-monnes-bidyng. 
Thenne schaltou come to a court - cleer as the sonne, 

The mot is of Merci + the maner al abouten, 


t Two centuries later, in Swithun Butterfield’s survey, taken in 1577 and 
1578, ‘Prommeswalle’ had become Primeswell; ‘Cheuernissh pole’, Chaylemersh 
poole; and ‘Bertonesyate’, portam de Barton. 

2 BV, 589, ‘berghe’; C VIII, 227, ‘bergh’. 
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And alle the walles beth of Wit - to holde Wil theroute; 
‘The carnels beth of Cristendam - the kuynde to saue, 
Brutaget with the Bileeue - wher-thorw we moten beo sauet. 
Alle the houses beoth 1-hulet + halles and chaumbres, 

With no led, bote with Loue- - as-Bretheren-of-o-wombe. 
‘The tour ther Treuthe is inne * i-set is aboue the sonne, 
He may do with the day-sterre - what him deore lyketh; 
Deth dar not do - thing that he defendeth. 


LIST OF WORDS FROM THE PASSAGES QUOTED 


(This list does not pretend to be a glossary. The spelling is that 
of the text quoted from.) 


Ac, conj. but. 
Acorded, agreed to. 
A-legged, pp. alleged. 


Baleyses, rods. 

Barn, child. 

Bihoueth, it behoves, isnecessary. 

Blenchen, to turn aside. 

Bote, conj. but, except. 

Bote, ”. aid, good, salvation. 

Bou3, bough. 

Bouwep, bend or direct your 
course. 

Breme, strong, vigorous. 

Brutaget, buttressed. 

Bugge, to buy. 

Busily, earnestly, studiously. 

Buxumnesse, obedience, readi- 
ness. 


Cacche, catch, receive, take. 

Carnels, battlements. 

Carpen, to talk, speak, chatter. 

Clom, clay. 

Cokeneyes, small eggs (lit. cocks’ 
eggs; see N.E.D., Cockney, 7). 

Col-plantes, cabbages (and simi- 
lar vegetables). 

Colopus, collops, eggs fried on 
bacon. 

Congie, to dismiss. 

Contynaunce, sign, gesture. 

Countresegge, contradict. 

Croft, field, enclosure. 

Crouned, tonsured. 


Deore, adv. dearly, well, especially. 
Deyntee, value. 
Dihte, to prepare. 


Efte, again. 


Fauntelte, childishness. 

Fecchen, to take away. 

Feye, fated to die. 

Formest, adv. first, 
first. 

Forte, for to, in order to. 

Forte, conj. until. 

For-thy, wherefore. 

Forwe, furrow. 

Fot-londe, a foot of land. 

Frek, man, fellow. 

Fretted, provided. 

Fritthe, Fryth, forest, wood, plan- 
tation. 

Fynt, provides for, supplies. 


at the 


Grys, pigs. 


3af, gave. 

3ede, 3eode, went. 

Zee, yea. 

3if, conj. if. 

3ut, adv. yet, nevertheless. 


Happes, fortunes. 
Herie(miswritten for erie), plough. 
Hette, is named. 

Hetten, are named. 


I-eried, pp. ploughed. 
I-hoten, called, named. 
I-hulet, pp. roofed. 
I-witen, to know, learn. 


Jottis, peasants. 


Kende, showed. 
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Kun, Kynne, kindred, relatives; 
‘alle kynne kynde’= methods 
of every kind. 

Kuyndeliche, intimately. 

Kynde, Kuynde, nature, kind, 
race, mankind. 

Kynde, natural, proper, own; 
‘my kuynde nome’=my own, 
or proper, name; ‘Kynde 
Witt’ = natural intelligence, 
common sense. 


Lakked, blamed, reproved. 

Lau3th, caught, snatched away. 

Lede, man, creature. 

Lef, adj. lief, willing, glad. 

Legge, to lay, place. 

Leod, people, persons ;see N.E.D., 
Lede. 

Lesten, last, hold. 

Leten, consider, hold; ‘lette luy- 
tel’=thought little. 

Leue, believe. 

Leuere, adj. comp. dearer, pre- 
ferable. 

Leueste, most pleasing. 

Lewide, unlearned, uneducated. 

Leyue, to believe, trust. 

Lizte, adv. lightly. 

Lihtloker, more lightly. 

Lore, teaching, instruction. 

Lorell, wretch, worthless fellow. 

Lykhame, body. 

Lykyng, liking, desire, pleasure. 


Maner, manor. 

May, maiden. 

Medlen, to meddle, interfere; 
‘medlep of makyng’ =meddles 
with, or takes up with, verse- 
making. ‘Medlest the with 
makynges’=thou dost dabble 
in verse-making. 

Meeteles, dream, vision. 

Meten, to measure. 


WORDS 


Mistiloker, more mystic, more 
mysterious. 

Molde, mould, model, pattern. 

Mot, moat. 


Nomeliche, especially. 
Nuy3en, hurt. 
Nymen, to take. 


Phippe, Philip (sparrow). 
Play, pleasure. 

Porettes, onions or leeks. 
Prest, ready, quick. 


Recheles, careless, reckless. 

Red, advice; “zat hem red that 
ropen’, gave counsel to those 
who reaped. 

Renke, man. 

Rope, reaped. 

Ryche, kingdom. 


Scheep, shepherd. 

Schop, put; ‘Schop me in-to a 
schroud’=got me into a gar- 
ment. 

Schroud, rough outer garment. 

Selcouthe, adj. strange, wonder- 
ful. 

Semblaunt, countenance, looks. 

Seththe, since. 

Seweris, sewers, people who sew. 

Sigge, say. 

Skil, a reason. 

Sothe, the truth. 

Souteris, cobblers. 

Spedelich, profitable. 

Stokkes, stocks, tree-trunks. 

Stunt, delay. 

Suwed, followed. 

Swynken, to labour, toil. 


Tene, to annoy, vex. 
Teoned, vexed. 
Therf, unleavened. 
Toft, hill, hillock. 
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Tras, trace, path. 
Trepget, trap, pitfall. 
Trijely, excellently. 


Vnder-feng, received. 


Wi3te, wight, creature, man. 


Wilnede, desired. 


Wissen, to point out, teach. 

Worschupet, accosted with re- 
spect. 

Wri3te, workman, wright. 

Wuste, knew. 

Wye, man, person. 

Wyte, to know. 
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INDEX 


‘Abbot of Abingdon’, 76. 
‘Angel’, the, in B-text, 30. 
Aristotle, 62. 

Aylemer, William, 35, 36. 


Bale, John, 33 note, 34, 75, 79, 
SL O2- 

Barton, 43. 

Barton Colwall, manor of, 27, 
43, 44. 

Barton Farm, 44. 

Barton, portam de, 84 note. 

Bartons, The, 43. 

Beatrice, see Dante. 

Berkeley Castle, 13, 36. 

Berkeley, Thomas de, 36. 

Bertonsyate, 84 and note. 

Bishops’ Chase, 58, 83 (see also 
map, Pp. 45). 

Bosbury, 59. 

Boteler, John, 36. 

Bradley, 43. 

Brand Lodge, 27. 

Brigham, Nicholas, 33 note, 34, 
79, 82. 

Bright, Benjamin Heywood, 27. 

Brinton, see Brunton. 

Brobury, 60. 

Brocbury, Johannes de, 63. 

Brocbury, Thomas de, 63. 

Brockbury, family of, 60. 

Brockbury, James de, 60, 61, 63 
(see also ‘Good Knight, The’). 

Brockbury, manor of, 60, 61, 
62. 

Brockbury, Margaret de, 60. 

Brockbury, Simon de, 60. 

Brodleye (Bradley), 84. 

Bromyard, 42. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 43. 


Brunton, or Brinton, Thomas, 
bishop of Rochester, 30. 

Brydges, Thomas, 43. 

But, John, 14, 16, 22 note, 23, 
30, 55, 56-7. 

Butterfield, Swithun, 84 note. 


Calais, 54. 

Cambridge, 82. 

Castleditch, 43. 

Chadbrook, 44. 

Chambers, Professor R. W., 28, 
30, 55 note, 56, 61. 

Chance’s Pitch, 50. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 20, 48; his 
Legend of Good Women, 19; 
his House of Fame, 19. 

Chaylemarsh pool, 84 note. 

Chevernish pool, 84, and note. 

Chichester, John, 80, 82, 83. 

Clare, Eleanor de, see Despenser. 

Clare, Gilbert de, 35. 

‘Claybery’, ‘Cleybirie’, ‘Clybery’, 
34, 79, 83. 

Cleobury, 24, 27, 28, 34. 

Cleobury Mortimer, 33, 34,51,79 
(see also ‘Mortymers Clybery’). 

‘Clergy’, 53, 61, 63, 64, 65. 

Clopinel, Jean; see Meun, Jean 
de. 

Cocks, Thomas, 43. 

Coddington, 43, 60. 

Colewell, Willelmus de, 31, 42, 
66. 

Colwall, 42, 43, 59, 60, 66. 

Colwall Green, 44. 

Concupiscencia-carnis, 65, 67. 

Cornhill, 39, 72. 

Couley, William de, 59-6o. 

‘Covetousness-of-Eye’, 65, 67-8. 
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Cradley, 59. 

Cradley Brook, 44. 

Crowley, Robert, publisher of 
Piers Plowman, 33 and note, 


34, 75, 79. 
Crusade of 1382, 15. 


Dante, his Purgatorio, 20. 
Dearth (of 13542), 48, 54, 81. 
Deguileville, Guillaume de, 20. 
De Haeretico comburendo, 76. 
De la Haye, Thomas, 36. 

Dela Mare, Sir Peter, 30- 

Despenser, family of, 13, 35, 36, 
83. 

Despenser, Eleanor le, sister of 
Gilbert de Clare, 35. 

Despenser, Hugh le, the elder, 
36. 

Despenser, Hugh le, the younger, 
35, 30. 

Despenser, Hugh le (d. 1349), 37. 

Dissolution of monasteries, 29, 
81. 

“Do-wel’, 21, 22, 56. 

‘Do-wel’, ‘Do-bet’, ‘Do-best’, 
TAT 510, 22,052, 02 nOAs Ob, 
68. 

Dulsey, William, 40. 

Dunheird, Stephen, 36. 


Edward II, 13, 36. 
Edward III, 76, 80. 
Estenore (Eastnor), 84. 


‘Field of Folk’, 17, 51; identity 
Ol gi2 27. 

Flanders, 15. 

Froglone (?), 84. 


Geffray, Sir, 41. 

Gloucester, 13. 

Gloucester, co. of, 36. 
‘Goliardeys’, the, in B-text, 30. 


‘Good Knight, The’, his identity 
with James de Brockbury, 
58-9, 60, 61, 62-3, 64. 

Gower, John, his Confessto Aman- 
1US208 

Great Schism, the, 15. 


Hanley Castle, 13, 35, 36, 37. 

‘Haukyn’, 48, 58, 69, 70-1, 72. 

Haye, Thomas de la, 36. 

Hereford, 36. 

Hereford, Bishops of, see Tref- 
nant, Trillek. 

Hereford Cathedral Library, 27. 

Herefordshire, 43. 

Herefordshire Beacon, II, 43, 
Hop Kil, Ore 

Hoccleve, Thomas, 20. 

Holinshed, 54, 59. 

Hope End, 43. 

Houdan, Raoul de, 20. 

Hunter, Joseph, 27. 

Huntington Library, MS. of 
Piers Plowman in, 24, 33 note, 


79. 
‘Imaginative’, 17, 18, 22, 68. 


Johan, Sir, 41. 
Jusserand Dr. | ACe Acai Ee 
23COr OFe 


Kalote, Langland’s daughter, 69, 


72, 74- 
Kitte, Langland’s wife, 69, 72, 


74: 
Knyvet, John, 4o. 
‘Kynde Wit’, 54. 


Lambert, Henry, 27. 

Langland, ‘Robert’, 11, 24, 25, 
34, 42 and note, 79, 81, 82, 83. 

Langland, William, 19, 40, 50, 
51, 58; author of Piers Plow- 
Man, IO, 12, 17519, 19,22, 245 
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Shy histatherw12) 25.350 bis 
name, 11, 12) 24, 25,27, 28, 
34, 42, 46, 54, 66, 67, 79; his 
birth, 13, 29, 36; his illegiti- 
macy, 14, 25, 36, 37-9, 66; 
his knowledge of London, the 
Midlands, Hampshire, 23; not 
the author of Richard the 
Redeles, 23; birthplace of, 24, 
33; his mother, 28, 36-7; his 
death, 23, 56, 57; his opinions, 
29, 76; his first biographer, 33, 
79-80 ; his education, 41-2; his 
home, 44, 46; his ordination, 
49, 53; on the Malvern Hills, 
50, 51, 52, 64; goes to London, 
53, 54, 64, 66; his illness, 55; 
his death recorded in Passus 
XII, A-text, 55; an acolyte, 
55, 08-9, 73; at Longlands, 49, 
60; at Brockbury, 60-1, 62-3; 
in London, 67, 68, 69, 72-3, 74; 
when he wrote the C-text, 65; 
his household, 69; his wife and 
daughter, 69, 72, 74; his iden- 
tity with ‘Haukyn’, 69, 71; 
knowledge of legal terms, 73- 
4; a Wycliffite, 75-6; personal 
description of, in his work, 78; 
parentage of, 83. 

Langlands, family of, 11. 

Langley, near Cleobury, 28. 

Ledbury, 24, 27, 33, 30, 37, 42, 
44. 

Ledbury Hospital, 44, 46. 

London, 23, 29, 53; 54, 07, 72-3, 
74- 

Longland, or Longlands, 17, 28, 
42, 43, 44, 46, 49, 50, 58, 60, 
61, 66. 

Longlands, farm of, 11, 12. 

Lorris, Guillaume de, 20, 21. 

‘Lust-of-the-Flesh’, 67-8. 

Lydgate, John, 20. 


Malvern, 9, 12, 13. 
Malvern Chase, 35, 36. 
Malvern, Great, priory of, 11, 13, 
41; Abbey Gateway of, 41. 
Malvern Hills, the, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13) 245 255) 27) 23 20 345 35 
ARS} AX8), ils GAs Wh Sil, 32, ich 
Malvern, Little, 41. 
Manly, Professor J. M., 11, 22. 
Mathon, stream, 44. 
‘Medes> 13: 
Meun, Jean de, or Jean Clopinel, 
2OmeIe 
Meun-sur-Loire, 20. 
Minstrels, 69-70. 
Monmouth, co. of, 
manor in, 60. 
Moore, Professor Samuel, 13. 
‘Mortymers Clybery’, 34, 79, 81, 
82. 
Mum, Sothsegger, 23, 79. 


Woundy 


Neumester, John de, 36. 


‘Old Age’, 67. 

Old Castle, 11, 44, 50, 51. 

Owst, Professor G. R., 30. 

Oxford, 40, 82. 

Oxford, co. of, 13, 83. 

Oxford, MS. of Piers Plowman 
lies As. 


Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, 15, 75, 
77: 

Pewtress spring, 27, 50 (see also 
Primeswell). 

Peyton, family of, 46. 

Peyton, Nicholas, 44. 

‘Piers Plowman’, 29, 46, 53, 58, 
59, 70, 75- 

Piers Plowman, 10, 12, 13, 17, 
24, 25, 27, 46, 55, 77; author- 
ship of, 77, 78, 79. 

Piers Plowman, MSS. of, at Ox- 
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ford, 25; Laud, 33 note, 67; 
Ashburnham, 33 note, 79; 
Huntington, 33 mote, 79; 
Rawlinson, 55; Lincoln’s Inn, 
61; early MSS. of C-text, 75; 
Dublin, 83. 

Plato, 62. 

Primeswell, 11, 12, 27, 31; the 
brook by which Langland 
slept, 50; its name in his time, 
84 note. 

Promeswell, or Prommeswalle, 
83, 84 note. 


Rats and cat, fable of, in B-text, 
7Os 

Richard the Redeles, 23. 

Richard II, 56, 57, 77. 

Rokayle, de, family of, 13, 25, 
31, 35. 

Rokayle, de, name not borne by 
Langland, 38, 66. 

Rokayle, Eustace, or Stacy, de 
1G), HP I ISS Bn, B49, BY7/m ko) 

Rokayle, Geoffrey de, 4o. 

Rokayle, Peter de la, 14, 35, 36. 

Romance of the Rose, 20. 

Ruggeway (Ridgeway), 84. 

Rutebceuf, poems of, 20. 

Rymer’s Federa, 54. 


Saint Maur, William de, 60. 

WS dbebinle Aley, ek (sh: 

Saturn, 81. 

‘Scripture’, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65. 

Severn, river, 13, 35. 

Shakespeare, 42. 

Shareshull, William de, 59. 

Shipton-under-Wychwood, 35, 
83. 


Skeat, Professor W. W., 9, 16, 
Pi, Dey. Bis Akal Ws 

Somers, John, Earl Somers, 44. 

Somerset, Lady Henry, 46. 

Sparke, William, 34, 83. 

Stratford [-le-Bow], 70. 

“Study<, 02. 

Symonds, W. S., author of Mal- 
vern Chase, 27. 


Teme, river, 44. 

Tewkesbury, 13. 

‘Thought’, 52, 54. 

Tilot, copyist of the A-text, 56. 

Trefnant, John, bishop of Here- 
ford, 83. 

Trillek, John de, bishop of Here- 
ford, 42, 59, 62, 66, 69. 


Upton-on-Severn, 44, 51. 


Valenciennes Passion, MS. of, 11. 
Virgil, see Dante. 


Welsh border, 13, 23. 

Whitborne, manor of the bishops 
of Hereford, 62. 

Winds-Point, 44. 

Wisdom, John, 34-5, 83. 

Wisdom, Robert, Archdeacon of 
Ely, 34. 

Witt, 62. 

Woundy Manor, co. Monmouth, 
60. 

Wrong, 13. 

Wyclif, Wycliffe, or Wicklyfe, 
John, 15; William Langland a 
disciple of, 42 note, 75, 80, 82. 

Wycliffite (Wiclefita), the mean- 
ing of W on some early MSS. 
of Piers Plowman, 75-6. 
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